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This  edition  of  the  Indonesian  Quarterly  offers  six  articles  covering  a 
wide  range  of  topics  dealing  with  Indonesia's  political,  economic,  and  social 
development  and  Indonesia's  place  in  the  world  arena.  The  topics  include 
ASEAN  regional  cooperation,  the  role  of  culture  in  Indonesian  devel- 
opment, the  dilemma  of  mass  participation  and  stability  in  Indonesian 
domestic  politics,  the  changing  patterns  of  international  bank  lending  to 
developing  countries,  Indonesian  law  and  its  popular  acceptance  and 
adherence,  and  the  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve  international  recognition  of 
the  Indonesian  nation  in  the  post-war  1940's. 

In  "The  Era  of  Cultural  Development  and  its  Relation  to  Education", 
Indonesia's  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  Daoed  Joesoef  discusses 
various  conceptions  of  "culture"  and  explores  the  roles  that  culture  has 
played  and  continues  to  play  in  the  development  of  individuals  and  of  socie- 
ty. He  feels  that  culture  can  provide  a  vital  link  between  the  present  and  the 
past  which  simultaneously  permitting  and  generating  change  and  national 
dynamism  for  the  future.  Thus,  he  sees  as  a  goal  the  creation  of  a  society 
where  "development  and  culture  can  go  hand  in  hand,  even  supporting  each 
other  harmoniously." 

Greater  inter- ASEAN  cooperation  in  political  affairs  is  essential  if  the 
goal  of  creating  a  "zone  of  peace,  freedom  and  neutrality"  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  to  be  realized,  according  to  Murugesu  Pathmanathan.  To  this  end, 
his  article  "Political  Dynamics  of  ASEAN  Cooperation"  draws  on  both  theo- 
retical works  on  "integration"  and  on  the  experiences  of  other  regional 
organizations,  to  outline  the  crucial  institutional  processes  and  mechanisms 
through  which  this  expanded  political  cooperation  can  actually  take  place 
among  the  ASEAN  member  nations. 

Gordon  Hein  focuses  on  one  of  the  most  important  and  controversial 
issues  in  contemporary  Indonesian  politics  in  his  analysis  of  "Participation 
and  Stability  in  Indonesia. "  By  viewing  the  participation  issue  within  the 
broader  context  of  Indonesia's  overall  "political  development",  Mr.  Hein's 
analysis  not  only  brings  an  essential  historical  perspective  to  the  discussion  on 
participation  but  also  provides  a  clear  and  useful  set  of  analytical  categories 
and  terms  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indonesian  regime-society  relations 
generally. 

Faced  with  growing  liquidity,  many  large  international  banks  have  in  re- 
cent years  been  offering  more  favorable  borrowing  conditions  for  developing 


countries,  in  terms  of  both  interest  rates  and  repayment  schedules.  In  his  arti- 
cle, "Borrowing  from  International  Banks  by  Developing  Nations",  J 
Panglaykim  describes  how  various  developing  countries  have  made  use  of 
this  new  leverage  to  acquire  needed  developmental  capital  from  inter- 
national financial  markets.  He  also  investigates  the  likely  national  and  inter- 
national ramifications  of  this  borrowing,  including  the  question  of  inter- 
national debt,  the  potential  use  of  bonds,  and  the  possible  responses  of 
governments  in  lending  countries. 

On  what  basis  are  laws  actually  understood,  internalized,  and  adhered 
to  by  the  people  of  a  given  society?  This  is  the  important  and  multi-faceted 
question  posed  by  Soerjono  Soekanto  in  his  article,  "Observance  of  Traffic 
Regulations".  His  study  of  traffic  behaviour  offers  as  a  fascinating  glimpse 
into  the  overall  relationship  between  law  and  society  in  contemporary  Indo- 
nesia. 

Rounding  out  this  edition  of  the  Indonesian  Quarterly  is  an  article  that 
IS  at  once  a  significant  historical  contribution  and  a  deeply  personal  memoir. 
Mohamad  Roem  was  at  the  center  of  the  diplomatic  struggle  for  Indonesian 
independence,  and  is  thus  uniquely  qualified  as  an  authority  on  "The  Re- 
cognition of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia".  And  since  Mr.  Roem  recently  cele- 
brated his  70th  birthday,  we  at  the  I.Q.  are  especially  pleased  to  publish  his 
article  at  this  time. 


THE  ERA  OF  CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ITS 
RELATION  TO  EDUCATION 

Daoed  JOESOEF* 


INTRODUCTION 

Education  is  an  integral  part  of  culture,  such  as  writing  is  an 
integral  part  of  technology.  This  means  that  education  is  a  method 
used  to  transfer  cultural  values  from  one  generation  to  another 
generation,  while  culture  is  simultaneously  a  spirit  which  enlivens 
education  and  a  framework  where  each  thinking  and  each  action  in 
the  field  of  education  is  laid  upon. 

Since  education  essentially  concerns  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  man,  then  culture  which  is  a  spirit  that  enlivens  educa- 
tion and  the  framework  where  education  moves,  should  also  live, 
grow  and  develop.  So  for  the  sake  of  the  development  of  man, 
there  is  a  necessity  to  develop  culture  such  as  there  is  a  necessity  to 
develop  economy  and  technology. 

Indeed  the  culture  itself  should  be  a  dynamic  process. 

A  nation,  whose  culture  is  let  to  be  frozen,  a  nation  that  is 
satisfied  with  transferring  culture  as  an  heritage  without  any 
creative  adaptation,  will  fall  forward  in  front  of  the  challenges 
which  emerge  in  the  historical  process  and  will  be  run  over  and 
crushed  by  the  wheel  of  progress. 

Awakened  by  the  demand  of  development  in  the  socio-political 
and  socio-economic  fields,  factually  we  have  included  various  new 
elements  in  the  body  of  our  culture  and  we  have  pointed  out  some 
old  elements  which  already  exist  in  the  body  of  our  culture.  The 
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pointing  out  of  old  elements  and  the  inclusion  of  new  elements 
mean  there  is  a  possibility  that  our  culture  will  grow.  This  possi- 
bility should  be  realized  with  all  consequences  in  the  form  of  atten- 
tion, priority  and  facility.  If  the  development  of  culture  is  left  un- 
attended and,  without  clear  and  explicit  conceptual  channels,  it  is 
feared  that  culture  will  be  more  a  hindering  than  a  flourishing  or 
cultivating  factor  to  man  and  to  our  nation. 

When  we  speak  about  the  development  of  culture  it  is  proper  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  culture,  the  development  of  culture  and  in 
which  direction  the  development  moves.  Nevertheless,  if  any,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  analytical  works  is  the  effort  to  define 
"culture"  itself.  For  the  sake  of  conceptual  clarity  and  intellectual 
necessity,  I  try  to  present  the  needed  analysis,  by  dividing  the 
presentation  of  this  cultural  analysis  into  four  main  divisions, 
which  are: 

I.  The  Socio-Cultural  Development 

II.  The  Culture 

III.  The  Cultural  Development 

IV.  The  Role  of  the  Government 

I.  THE  SOCIO-CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

When  we  do  not  just  intend  to  develop  but  also  firmly  imple- 
ment development,  we  are  required  to  do  everything  which  is 
needed  by  the  implementation.  In  fulfilling  what  is  needed:  fac- 
tually we  have  started  another  effort  which  is  also  wide  enough  and 
complex  in  nature,  i.e.  to  process  our  culture  into  a  civilization. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  development  itself  —  particularly  the 
development  in  the  economic  field  —  has  created  various  side- 
effects  some  of  which  the  solutions  lie  in  the  cultural  field.  There- 
fore in  the  days  to  come,  it  would  be  better  to  realize,  that  all  of  us 
will  face  two  important  events  in  the  socio-cultural  field,  followed 
by  serious  consequences,  i.e.  the  transformation  of  culture  on  one 
hand  and  the  side-effect  of  the  economic  development  on  the 
other. 

The  Transformation  of  Culture 

Through  efforts  to  provide  and  develop  certain  elements/ 
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matters  which  are  essential  to  the  smooth  implementation 
development,  we  have  included  new  elements  and  made  more  ob- 
vious some  old  elements  which  already  exist  in  our  traditional 
culture.  By  justifying  their  presence,  and  simultaneously  develop- 
ing some  elements  in  a  value  system  which  so  far  are  being  prac- 
ticed we  have  by  definition  changed  and  transformed  our  culture 
into  a  civilization,  which  face  all  kinds  of  potendal  problems 
either  in  the  dimension  of  time  and  space. 

The  certain  elements  are  (i)  the  use  of  writing  which  is  now 
more  intensive  and  wider  in  all  walks  and  fields  of  life  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  tradition  of  writing  is  now  more  firmly  rooted  in  the 
society  (ii)  the  development  of  specialization  which  is  deeper  in  the 
field  of  profession,  (iii)  the  network  of  political  organization,  ad- 
ministration, management  and  government'  and  (iv)  the  presence 
and  development  of  cities  as  places  of  residence. 

The  use  of  writing  is  not  entirely  foreign  to  our  society.  Even 
some  regions  have  their  own  typical  letters  and  system  of  writing. 
Nevertheless  the  use  of  writing  is  sdll  relatively  limited  in  the  field 
of  literature,  inter- governmental  agreements  and  genealogical 
register  of  families  which  is  also  limited  in  the  aristocratic  circle; 
one  can  not  say  that  our  tradidonal  community  had  already 
writing  tradition.  The  knowledge  of  Ladn  (characters)  has  indeed 
been  more  socialized  since  the  independence  of  our  coun- 
try, thanks  to  the  expansion  of  national  educadon  and  the  era- 
dication of  illiteracy,  but  the  use  of  wridng  is  not  as  intensive 
and  effective  as  demanded  by  the  process  of  the  development 
of  a  modern  society.  This  development  demands  that  each,  even 
should  be  noted,  informed  and  communicated  between  groups 
and  levels  of  the  society  and  between  the  government  and  the 
citizens,  while  the  transfer  of  thought  and  meditadon  from  one 
generation  to  another  generadon  should  be  done  as  far  as  possible 
in  written  form.  This  development  clearly  demands  the  distribu- 
tion of  knowledge,  either  the  knowledge  concluded  from  ex- 
perience or,  the  knowledge  emerged  from  abstract  thinking  and 
for  this  purpose  writing  is  proven  to  be  a  means  of  very  exact  dis- 
tribution. 


"administrative,  managerial  and  governmental  arts" 
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The  non-availability  of  popular  reading  material,  for  example, 
IS  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  a  literate  may  become  illiterate.' 

The  lack  of  books  at  every  level  of  education  is  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  pupils  in  the  development  of  their  reasoning.  The  shor- 
tage of  low  priced  popular  scientific  books  does  not  contribute  in 
developmg  an  intellectual  imagination.  Therefore  the  systematic 
development  of  writing  tradition  should  be  connected  with  -  and 
IS  even  an  integral  part  of  a  cultural  action  which  takes  die  form  of 
a  book  policy. 

Division  of  labour,  which  leads  to  the  development  of 
professional  specializadon,  is  also  known  in  die  social  circle  of  our 
traditional  life.  Nevertheless,  at  the  beginning,  this  division  of 
labour  goes  hand  in  hand  with  status  groups  in  society,  while  its 
legitimacy  is  based  on  manners  and  customs  (adat)  or  on  religious 
belief  In  this  way,  a  person  is  automatically  included  in  a  certain 
profession  because  he  or  she  comes  from  a  family  belonging  to  a 
certain  social  group.  Therefore  a  change  of  profession  is  almost 
impossible,  because  this  means  moving  to  another  social  group 
and  a  change  in  social  status.  A  change  of  profession  becomes 
more  difficult  if  it  involves  vertical  mobility  (upward)  in  society. 
The  latter  is  only  possible  through  marriage  or  an  adat  ceremony 
and  it  has  almost  no  connecdon  with  the  person's  interests,  talents 
or  skill  concerning  his  or  her  profession.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
1 9th  century,  Raffles  noted  less  than  30  kinds  of  professional 
specializadon  found  in  Java.  He  found  that  the  division  of  labour 
in  practice  was  no  longer  connected  to  customs  and  religious 
belief  Each  profession  certainly  had  a  specific  social  status  in  die 
eyes  of  the  surrounding  society  but  this  perception  was  based  more 
on  the  knowledge,  skill  and  training  demanded  by  the  profession 
concerned  than  on  the  social  group  a  person  belonged  to.  Besides 
the  artistic  factor,  there  is  also  the  mystical  factor  which  still 
dominates  every  profession,  but  basically  each  profession  is  open 
to  all. 

Generally,  professional  specialization  produces  goods  needed 
by  the  surrounding  society  and  very  rarely  moves  in  the  tertiar\' 
sector  through  a  special  service.  The  success  of  any  development 
effort  depends  very  much  on  the  availability  of  various 
professional  skills  which  are  different  from  what  we  have  known  so 
far.  The  more  a  development  effort  is  expanded  and  accelerated. 
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the  more  we  need  the  development  of  technical  apparatus  in  a  wide 
dimension:  engineers,  scientific  researchers,  specialists  in  the  fields 
of  planning,  marketing,  management  and  social  relations,  lawyers, 
designers  and  administrators  and  many  other  tertiary  experts  all 
who  act  as  the  motivators  of  development.  Why  not?  In  order  to 
achieve  a  highly  effective  and  efficient  agricultural  and  industrial 
sector,  for  example,  we  need  at  one  end  a  series  of  important  ser- 
vices, such  as  research,  programming  and  case  study,  while  at  the 
other  end  we  need  services  in  the  form  of  appropriate  collection, 
warehousing,  distribution,  transformation  and  marketing,  coor- 
dinated and  in  a  united  network  of  regulations  (laws).  The 
development  of  this  technical  apparatus  and  tertiary  sector  in  turn 
needs  cultural  action,  i.e.  in  the  form  of  training  centres, 
vocational  schools,  institutes  of  administration  and  management, 
polytechnic  colleges,  universities  and  other  educational  institutes 
which  give  everyone  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  develop- 
ment through  the  knowledge  and  skills  taught  to  him.  Each  field 
becomes  more  specialized  through  separation  and  further 
specification,  which  is  more  or  less  pushed  by  the  demands  and 
goals  of  development.  In  turn  each  skill  produces  structure, 
mechanism  and  a  working  system  which  institutionalizes  and  is  in- 
stitutionalized for  the  social  structure. 

Each  professional  specialization  in  itself  represents  a  typical 
and  special  skill.  Each  skill  becomes  increasingly  different  from  the 
others  as  becomes  a  dynamic  substance  covering  a  variable  inter- 
connected complex.  In  order  to  work  smoothly  in  such  a  complex 
situation,  normally  at  the  same  time  the  society  itself  develops  an 
organization  as  a  system  of  coordinated  interaction  among  people, 
institutions,  procedures,  purpose,  and  essence  of  work.  In  this 
context,  organization  is  not  a  material  object.  It  can  be  known  only 
indirectly  through  the  technology  or  people  involved  in  it.  It  is  a 
.system  consisting  of  human  activities,  a  system  in  which  the  totality 
is  always  bigger  than  the  sum  of  the  parts  included  in  it  and  in 
which  each  part  is  connected  with  other  parts  in  a  special  way.  As  a 
system  it  is  closely  interwoven  by  the  same  goal  (purpose),  by  the 
will  of  certain  people  to  help  the  road  of  organization  and  the  skill 
of  those  people  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Organization  is 
not  entirely  new  in  our  culture.  Since  ancient  times  the  social  life  in 
villages,  in  its  own  typical  manner  ran  organization  well  in  the 
socio-economic,  artistic  and  government  fields. 
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The  difference  is  that  in  the  ancient  days  it  was  done  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  between  similar  organizations  of  various  villages 
which  had  no  relation  with  each  other,  because  agriculture  which 
was  the  dominant  basis  of  the  villagers'  life  at  that  time  made 
villages  a  community  which  was  relatively  autarchic  in  the  field  of 
economy  and  relatively  autonomous  politically  towards  the  wide 
surrounding  society.  Another  difference  from  what  we  know  now 
is  that  it  was  more  informal  than  formal  because  among  others  the 
vertical  mobility  was  not  every  citizen's  right  which  was  generally 
recognized,  while  every  member  of  the  village  society  and  com- 
munity knew  well  the  quality  of  every  other  member  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  real  sense  of  v^riting  tradition  was  not  known  yet. 
The  increasing  and  widening  specialization  and  labour  division 
caused  by  this  (which  more  or  less  became  the  demand  of  the 
development)  all  organizations  —  except  the  state  and  to  a  certain 
level  religious  institutes  —  are  in  themselves  a  partial  system.  This 
depends  on  the  bigger  and  more  complete  systems.  Even  the  most 
complete  organizations  belong  to  an  informal  system,  which  is  so 
wide  that  it  becomes  uncertain  and  vague,  and  commonly  called 
the  "society".  Therefore  the  society  as  a  whole  should  develop  the 
culture  of  organization  and  administration,  beside  the  culture  of 
politics,  which  in  itself  constitute  an  important  "mixture"  (ra- 
muan)  in  the  development  of  a  considerate  society  and  ela- 
borate government.  This  becomes  more  important  in  view  of 
the  presence  of  intellectual  workers  who  at  present  are  not  just  in- 
cluded in  the  hierarchy  of  the  ancient  model  of  organization.  They 
are  not  willing  to  accept  it  at  random  and  perhaps  they  need  to  be 
motivated  in  a  different  way  from  what  was  traditionally  known. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  told  us  that  city  growth  as 
human  inhabitance  takes  place  everywhere.  A  city  is  indeed  a 
power  of  attraction  which  draws  people  to  it  surrounding,  as  a 
shining  lamp  attracts  moths  at  night.  Since  the  period  of  our 
national  independence,  our  nation  has  tried  hard  to  increase  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  people  through  various  ways  and  means, 
long  before  the  systematic  development  efforts  were  started.  This 
clearly  has  an  effect  on  city  growth. 

At  present  we  see  how  rapidly  cities  grow  although  it  is  not 
desired  and  is  absolutely  not  a  planned  event  in  the  framework  of 
development.  Nevertheless  I  think  that  the  city  growth  as  we  see 
now  will  continue  in  the  days  to  come  although  the  population 
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density  to  this  efTect  should  not  multiply  as  rapidly  as  it  does 
presently.  Land  outside  Java,  Madura  and  Bali  should  be  inten- 
sified for  agricultural  growth.  This  tendency  should  be  clear  if  we 
arc  willing  to  study  more  than  just  the  material  aspect  of  city 
growth.  Materially,  the  urbanization  process  gives  us  a  picture  of 
population  transfer  from  villages  to  cities,  which  resides  and  multi- 
plies in  cities.  If  we  study  the  psychological  mechanism  of  that 
process,  which  lies  behind  the  material  aspect,  we  find  that  urban- 
ization and  rational  development  have  a  special  relation  with  each 
other.  History  says  that  this  kind  of  thinking  or  reasoning  enables 
man  to  free  himself  from  certain  pressures  and  hindrances  and 
backs  him  towards  progress,  in  all  directions  and  in  all  fields,  while 
cities  provide  all  those  opportunities.  Cities  provide  possibilities 
either  for  the  development  of  economy,  culture  or  politics.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  people  in  the  geographic  space  called  "city"  en- 
ables the  intensive  exchange  of  goods  and  thoughts  and  facilitates 
scientific  inventions  and  technical  development,  for  in  the  city 
communication  and  means  to  acquire  knowledge  are  more  easily 
obtained  than  in  rural  areas. 

Apart  from  this,  in  the  long  run  cities  become  centres  of 
decisions  either  economically,  socially,  administratively  or 
politically.  This  tendency  is  pushed  by  the  progress  of  communica- 
tion and  is  strengthened  by  the  idea  of  decentralization.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  cities,  as  proper  effects  of  city 
growth,  since  the  ancient  times  had  implemented  cultural  and 
political  functions.  Through  its  dynamism  and  its  institutions  a  city 
is  proven  to  be  capable  of  aiding  human  beings  in  developing  their 
intelligence  and  conscience.  Through  this  development  of  in- 
telligence and  conscience,  a  city  helps  to  develop  the  sence  of 
freedom  of  the  people,  because  the  essence  of  freedom  is  the 
willingness  to  decide,  which  is  also  the  willingness  to  choose  for 
oneself 

The  Side  Effects  of  Economic  Development 

The  society  of  a  developing  country  is  marked  by  a  permanent 
unstable  situation.  This  instability  is  closely  connected  to  the  effects 
which  are  inherent  to  the  development  effort  itself,  the  conse- 
quences which  are  entirely  unavoidable  and  protrude  even  more 
when  the  development  process  is  accelerated.  These  side  effects  can 
be  classified  under  three  main  categories,  which  are:  (i)  density  (ii) 
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changes  and  (iii)  inequalities. 

The  symptom  of  density  emerges  because  the  space  is  apparent- 
ly not  elastic.  Particularly  in  big  cities  where  the  development 
process  goes  fast,  the  symptom  of  density  becomes  increasingly 
profound.  Cities  become  densed  for  growing  cities  take  more 
space.  The  effort  to  reach  the  high  speed  of  development  causes  a 
speedy  transformation  in  the  field  of  economic  technology  and  in 
the  field  of  productive  effort.  This  in  turn  pushes  migration  sec- 
torally,  and  geographically  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  centres  of  in- 
habitance  a  mass  is  created,  one  which  is  separated  from  the  foot  of 
sociocultural  environment  so  that  the  mass  floats  and  does  not  hop 
up  and  down.  This  kind  of  density  will  not  only  destroy  individual 
equilibrium  (balance)  but  also  changes  the  structure  of  the  social 
life.  A  city  as  a  place  for  living  is  increasingly  felt  narrow,  confused 
and  where  public  services  slack/deteriorate  —  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  —  while  the  evolution  of  institutes,  the  development  of 
physical  infrastructure  and  mental  structure  are  felt  to  be  at  a  slow 
pace  and  people  seem  to  be  forced  into  an  immobile  situation.  Im- 
mobilism  and  a  mass  which  is  separated  from  its  traditional  root, 
particularly  in  big.  cities,  can  at  any  time  be  changed  into  a 
revolutionary  situation  which  raises  the  political  temperature,  if 
there  is  someone  clever  to  offer  a  new  hope  connected  with  an 
ideology  no  matter  what  it  may  be  which  is  different  from  the 
current  politics. 

As  far  as  changes  are  concerned,  or  rather  transfer,  they  are 
consequences  of  the  development  process.  In  many  cases  they  are 
part  of  development  itself,  in  the  sense  of  a  renewal,  a  renovation. 
This  change  is  more  a  substitute  than  a  subtraction  (diminution), 
more  a  transformation  than  an  accumulation.  Activities  emerge, 
and  reach  a  point  of  saturation  and  satiation,  then  they  diminish  in 
the  rhythm  of  "creative  destruction"  lighted  up  by  the  process  of 
development.  Anyone  who  is  forced  to  leave  his  old  job,  to  change 
place  of  residence,  his  behaviour  and  customs  or  traditions  for  the 
sake  of  adapting  to  the  demands  of  (change),  all  these  are  felt  with 
bitterness.  But  despite  the  willingness  or  the  desire  of  the  person 
concerned  to  maintain  his  old  job,  old  place  of  inhabitance  and 
old  tradition  of  life,  his  surroundings  and  circumstances  do  not  re- 
main stable  but  change  continuously  and  the  person  concerned 
may  become  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  development.  To  the  extent 
that  the  psychological  change  or  transfer  brought  about  by  devel- 
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opment  is  felt  by  many  people  as  a  confusion  than  as  a  stability. 

The  development  process  which  involves  thousands  of  projects 
risking  millions  of  rupiahs  is  in  itself  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  multiplication  of  this  challenge  and  opportunity  in 
turn  invite  response  and  readiness  or  willingness.  The  cleverest  and 
most  capable  one  to  see  the  prospect,  the  most  daring  to  take  the 
risk  by  applying  new  inventions  and  new  productive  combination, 
will  be  the  first  person  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  development  process.  Those  who  are  slow  in  moving,  less 
intelligent,  doubtful  and  less  capable,  will  be  left  behind.  Then 
changes  and  incc]ualities  will  emerge  particularly  when  it  concerns 
income.  Although  these  inequalities  are  more  or  less  connected  to 
natural  objective  factors,  and  do  not  contradict  the  principle  of 
justice;  each  inequality  and  difference  can  be  easily  issued  as 
violating  the  principle  of  justice. 

The  side  effects  of  development  efforts  which  become  more 
prominent  day  by  day,  particularly  in  big  cities,  may  have  pushed 
some  people  into  making  radical  solutions,  by  wiping  out  the 
causes  which  result  in  consequences,  i.e.  to  stop  the  effort  of 
reaching  the  level  of  rapid  economic  development.  To  this  method 
of  solution  it  would  be  better  to  ask:  "What  kind  of  poverty  and 
where  can  poverty  develop  the  dignity  of  man.^"  To  stop  or  cancel 
economic  progress  and  development  will  only  mean  poverty  which 
in  turn  will  create  confusion  (not  to  mention  being  left  behind  in 
various  fields  of  life  at  international  level).  Nevertheless  in  con- 
tinuing our  development  efforts  we  should  not  neglect  the  necessity 
to  find  a  new  form  of  civilization  where  development  and  culture 
can  go  hand  in  hand  giving  reciprocal  support. 

This  means  that  in  the  days  to  come  the  cultural  action  will  play 
an  important  role,  which  is:  the  counterpart  that  neutralizes  the 
side  effects  of  the  development  process.  In  other  words,  cultural 
development  is  needed  to  enrich  the  culture  of  the  Indonesian  — 
both  materially  and  spiritually. 

II.  CULTURE 

Apparendy  culture  does  not  remain  stadc  but  is  dynamic,  it 
grows  and  develops.  As  a  consequence  the  concept  of  culture  also 
changes.  This  following  analysis  tries  to  investigate  the  reasons  for 
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the  change  and  then  explains  the  meaning  of  culture  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  individual  and  its  meaning  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

1.  Conception 

Culture,  either  in  the  past  or  at  present,  has  always  been  con- 
nected to  two  factors,  which  are:  the  past  and  the  elite.  The 
spiritual  richness  in  the  form  of  philosophical  thinking,  literature 
and  art,  which  grew  and  developed  cumulatively  in  the  past,  were 
consciously  and  purposely  taught  to  the  society  in  formal  educa- 
tion or  special  training.  From  this  level  of  society,  more  or  less  in 
line  with  what  was  expected  a  small  group  of  society  members 
emerged,  continuing  and  developing  the  cultural  elements  thanks 
to  the  systematic  teaching  ever  gained  in  the  framework  of  teaching 
and  formal  training.  Very  often  this  group  became  an  elite  of 
society  members  who  specialized  in  cultural  activity  which 
sometimes  took  the  form  of  new  ideas  and  thinking  in  the  life's 
values. 

The  activity  of  this  elite  and  the  values  developed  by  our 
ancestors,  since  they  ceased  to  be  creatures  and  became  humans, 
thankfully  remained  and  was  not  swallowed  by  the  era  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  culture,  which  tended  to  be  interpreted  as 
the  entire  works  of  art  and  reason  (intellect)  traditionally,  was 
also  responded  consumptively.  This  culture  which  was  regarded 
consumptive  was  valuable  and  useful.  But  its  meaning  disappeared 
when  it  was  transformed  into  a  means  from  a  purpose,  which  is  the 
case  in  our  system  of  education  and  training,  either  in  or  outside 
schools.  When  knowledge  and  skill,  derived/originating  from  the 
past  culture,  could  not  solve  the  problems  arising  from  the 
material  development  of  the  modern  society,  people  became 
doubtful.  In  the  circle  of  our  intellectuals,  first  instinctively  then 
consciously,  people  did  no  longer  respond  to  culture  merely  in  a 
consumptive  way  but  also  creatively,  regarding  it  more  as  a 
strength  (force)  of  renewal.  For  this  purpose  they  started  to  see 
some  elements  of  the  Western  culture,  among  others  science. 

Apparently  Western  scientific  thinking  did  not  help  us  too  well 
in  defining  the  concept  or  meaning  of  culture.  In  1952  Kroeber 
and  Kluckhohn,  for  example,  found  not  less  than  166  definitions 
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of  culture  in  the  period  between  1871  and  1952  given  by 
anthropologists,  sociologists,  psychologists  and  other  social  scien- 
tists, even  chemists,  biologists  and  philosophers.  Each  of  these 
scientists  gave  his  own  definition,  his  own  stress  on  the  meaning 
and  sometimes  covering  various  issues  which  contradicted  each 
other. 

Anthropologists  who  usually  like  to  give  their  scientific  concept 
about  culture  give  also  their  too  polysemic  conception,  in  line  with 
the  use  of  cultural  term  analyzing  various  problems,  for  example 
acculturation,  variety  of  cultures,  contact  of  cultures,  pattern  of 
cultures  and  others.  The  diversity  of  cultural  concepts  at  present 
has  developed  in  such  a  way  that  culture  has  lost  its  exact  definition 
or  meaning  such  as  experienced  in  the  past.  This  may  also  become 
the  main  reason  for  the  difilculty  in  formulating  a  cultural  policy: 
because  how  can  a  policy  be  applied  in  a  field  when  it  has  not  been 
appropriately  formulated.^ 

Furthermore,  even  in  the  West,  people  begin  to  question  the 
conception  or  the  meaning  of  their  culture.  When  science  which 
arose  or  emerged  from  the  classic  culture  —  the  Greek  and  Latin 
value  system  —  it  was  not  capable  to  supervise,  and  master  the 
material  development  and  yet,  it  had  provided  tools,  ways  and 
means  to  enable  the  material  development.  People  became  doubt- 
ful. The  confidence  in  Western  science  which  so  far  has  become 
almost  as  firm  as  the  confidence  in  religion,  becomes  labile  (shaky). 
Through  this  lability  in  the  confidence  in  Western  science,  the  con- 
fidence in  the  conception  or  meaning  of  culture,  which  bore  the 
science,  becomes  likewise  labile. 

So  if  the  conception  or  meaning  of  culture  now  is  increasingly 
discussed  and  debated,  on  intellectuals  become  unwilling  to  try  to 
Ibnnulate  it,  this  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  at  present  there  is  not 
even  one  example  of  a  culture  which  may  be  made  as  material 
lor  reference.  At  present,  there  is  not  even  one  civilization  that 
has  died  nor  still  lives,  which  may  give  the  exact  answer  to  the 
questions  raised  by  contemporary  people  who  live  in  the  era  of 
cultural  transformation  of  a  civilization  undergoing  the  process  of 
development. 

2.  The  Meaning  of  Culture  to  the  Individual  Man 

Culture  is  no  longer,  merely,  a  formation  of  the  individual  man 
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through  the  acquintance  and  practice  of  art  and  Hterature  and  the 
knowledge  about  the  works  of  culture  in  the  past.  The  meditation 
or  reflection  about  various  forms  of  art  and  culture  and  the  con- 
ception about  the  world  of  spiritual  imagination  in  itself  are  in- 
deed cultural  actions,  but  what  is  considered  culture  at  present 
should  be  wider  than  all  those  mentioned  above. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  who  lives  in  the  stream 
of  cultural  development  in  the  direction  of  civilization,  culture 
should  be  simultaneously  meant  as  a  knowledge,  a  choice  of  ex- 
istence and  a  practice  of  communication. 

Culture  is  a  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  treasures  of  things 
known  about  the  past  and  present,  about  things  ever  created  and 
still  in  the  process  of  creation.  This  kind  of  knowledge  has  helped 
man  to  understand  himself,  his  relationship  with  other  men,  his 
relation  to  nature  in  his  surroundings,  and  the  connection  of  his 
activity  with  the  activity  of  other  society  members.  From  this,  the 
close  relation  between  culture,  education  and  information 
becomes  clear. 

Culture  as  a  choice  of  life  for  the  practice  of  culture  helps  man 
to  evaluate,  to  view  the  exact  attitude  towards  himself  and  towards 
the  world  outside,  to  make  choices  with  increasingly  stable  free- 
dom, for  freedom  is  not  the  function  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence to  choose,  but  it  is  decided  by  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  capability  of  man  himself  to  make  decisions.  In 
this  context,  the  practised  culture  pushes  man  to  give  priority  to  his 
needs  or  in  the  ways  to  fulfil  the  demands  and  decidedly  the  hie- 
rarchy between  the  demands  and  the  interests  about  the  organ- 
ization of  individual  and  collective  life. 

Culture  as  a  communication  practice  because  of  humans  need 
to  acquire  information  on  development  and  the  increasingly  com- 
plex situation  and  simultaneously  there  is  a  need  of  other  society 
members  to  share  their  knowledge  with  other  society  members,  to 
inform  others  of  his  thinking. 

The  society  as  a  whole  (for  the  sake  of  healthy,  regular  and 
orderly  development),  needs  members  who  are  not  only  creative, 
but  also  capable  of  communicating  correctly,  orderly,  clearly,  ex- 
plicitly and  recordedly. 
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1^  The  conception  of  culture  as  explained  above  is  indeed  a 
cultural  response  in  the  widest  sense.  But  only  culture  in  the 
widest  sense  such  as  this,  is  according  to  my  opinion  one  which 
answers  the  challenge  from  the  process  of  cultural  transfor- 
mation, the  challenge  which  comes  as  a  side  effect  of  the  economic 
development,  the  challenge  which  is  capable  to  meet  the  desire  and 
closely  connect  cultural  and  economic  development,  a  desire  which 
by  the  large  part  of  the  less  intellectual  society  members  have  been 
felt  instinctively. 

3.  The  Meaning  of  Culture  to  the  Society 

By  taking  into  account  the  change  of  cultural  conception  or 
meaning  from  the  individual  point  of  view,  then  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  society  as  a  whole  culture  can  be  meant  (signified)  as  the 
whole  manifestation  and  the  whole  logical  thinking,  ethical  will 
and  a  esthetical  feeling  in  the  framework  of  the  development  of 
human  personality,  the  development  of  relation  between  man  and 
man,  the  relation  between  man  and  nature  and  the  relation 
between  man  and  God. 

Again,  the  formulation  of  culture  presented  here,  is  a  wide  con- 
ception. This  cannot  be  otherwise,  because  culture  which  lives  is  a 
conception  about  the  world  in  which  we  live  in  and  about  the  men 
who  live  in  it,  its  history,  its  vision,  its  hope,  aspiration,  joy  and 
sadness.  Culture  should  include  knowledge  about  the  picture 
which  is  taking  place,  industrially,  ardstically,  politically  and 
socially.  Its  science  and  its  influence  should  include  the  develop- 
ment of  our  way  of  life,  our  way  of  thinking  and  on  how  we  res- 
pond. It  should  be  interpretative,  questioning,  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  the  healthy  basis  for  a  wisdom 
or  policy. 

If  this  kind  of  wide  cultural  formulation  as  I  have  presented, 
either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  man  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  is  difficult  to  be  accepted  as 
a  scientific  definition,  at  least  it  is  worth  to  be  thought  as  a  work 
definition  from  which  may  be  derived  a  cultural  action  and  a 
cultural  policy  which  are  necessary  at  present. 
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III.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CULTURE 

We  should  not  let  culture  go,  grow,  and  develop  without  atten- 
tion and  guidance,  the  more  reason  if  culture  is  expected  to  play  a 
role  in  the  development  of  the  individual  man  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  society  where  man  lives.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  guide  the  development  ofculture  accurately  and  functional- 
ly, we  need  a  clear  concept  about  the  meaning  of  cultural  develop- 
ment, its  purpose,  its  function  and  the  form  of  the  development. 

1 .  The  Meaning  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Cultural  Development 

The  series  of  cultural  actions,  which  are  implemented  con- 
sciously, directedly,  and  systematically,  is  called  "cultural 
development".  Therefore  what  is  meant  by  the  development  of  the 
national  culture  is  a  conscious  effort  to  maintain,  enliven,  enrich, 
guide,  spread  and  utilize  the  whole  manifestation,  the  whole 
logical  thinking,  will  and  feeling  of  the  Indonesian  man  in  the 
framework  of  man's  personal  development,  the  development  of 
the  relation  between  man  and  man,  the  relation  between  man  and 
nature  and  the  relation  between  man  and  God,  to  be  pracdsed,  ab- 
sorbed and  enjoyed  by  the  whole  society. 

And  the  philosophy  which  gives  the  spirit  for  the  development 
of  the  national  culture  is  Pancasila  as  mentioned  in  the  Preambule 
and  explained  in  the  body  of  the  1945  Consdtudon. 

2.  The  Purpose  of  Cultural  Development 

If  the  cultural  development  in  the  sense  above  will  be  applied 
in  the  situation  and  development  of  our  society  in  the  days  to 
conic,  then  the  purpose  of  this  effort  to  develop  our  national 
culture  can  be  differentiated  generally  and  specifically. 

Its  general  purpose  is  the  realizadon  or  manifestation  of  the 
development  of  continuous  creativity,  sendments  and  will  of  the 
Indonesians  should  be  balanced  and  in  harmony  with  the  Indo- 
nesian personality  in  such  a  way  iliat  it  becomes  useful,  intellectual 
and  spiritual  "capital"  in  developing  man's  life  in  his  essential 
limit  but  also  useful  to  strengthen  his  personality,  dignity,  civiliza- 
tion, community  life,  national  resilience  and  unity  and  inter- 
national peace. 
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This  general  purpose  is  adapted  to  and  harmonized  with  the 
necessity  to  find  a  new  form  of  civilization  where  culture  and 
economic  development  support  each  other  because  culture  is  at  the 
"crossroad"  of  the  meeting  of  two  big  streams  of  thinking  which 
marks  the  civilization  and  the  contemporary  thinking,  i.e.  the  con- 
ception of  development  on  one  side  and  the  demand  of  man's 
dignity  on  the  other  side.  In  other  words,  this  general  purpose  is 
closely  related  with  education  which  is  connected  with  economic 
and  cultural  development. 

Education  for  the  sake  of  economic  development  means  the 
necessity  to  develop  human  foundations  rather  than  a  clear 
development  which  needs  far  longer  time  than  to  develop  a 
physical  superstructure.  To  awaken  a  writing  tradition,  a  numeric 
thinking  habit,  and  a  presentation  of  an  exact  expression  among 
the  people  of  a  traditional  society  usually  needs  tens  of  years.  On 
the  other  hand  to  make  social  infrastructure  available,  such  as 
schools  or  hospitals,  industrial  or  commercial  facilities  can  be 
finished  in  a  shorter  period.  This  is  the  reason  why  countries  which 
are  finishing  the  efforts  in  basic  education,  the  increase  of  skill  and 
the  formation  of  a  productive  attitude,  are  often  seen  as  countries 
facing  stagnation  because  the  input  is  reflected  as  a  profit  in  the 
Gross  National  Product  (GNP).  While  in  reality  this  country  is  still 
developing  its  human  "capital"  which  is  able  to  produce  a  realistic 
advantage  in  the  future  Gross  National  Product. 

To  acknowledge  the  relation  between  education  and  cultural 
development  implicitly  means  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a 
continuous  education  if  it  is  to  be  connected  or  closely  related,  we 
will  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  respond  to  education  as  a  life-long 
process  which  is  not  only  a  result  of  formal  education.  Only  in 
this  way  we  will  see  how  a  cultural  aspect  will  become  manifest  in 
each  stage  of  man's  life.  Nevertheless  the  application  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  a  life-long  education  in  cultural  development  will 
create  a  series  of  technical  problems  which  are  various  and  com- 
plex in  nature  such  as  the  development  of  appropriate  infrastruc- 
tures such  as  cultural  centres,  sciendfic  and  audio-visual  centres, 
museums,  libraries,  sportsclubs,  nature-loversclubs  etc.  which  are 
increasingly  urgent  due  to  increasing  urbanization;  the  supply  of 
special  educators  and  cultural  animateurs;  the  wise  use  of  the 
modern  means  of  mass  information;  the  formulation  of 
stipulations  and  regulations  in  the  form  of  adults'  educadon  and 
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the  setting  up  of  programs  of  leisure  for  the  villagers,  the  adults 
and  the  physically  handicapped  people. 

The  contribution  of  museums  and  scientific  centres  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  process  of  modernization  and  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  culture  towards  civilization  in  general,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  culture  which  is  basic,  in  particular.  A  scientific  centre  may 
take  form  of  a  Mathematic  Institute  where  the  public  can  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  modern  method  of  analysis,  participate  in 
laboratory  activity,  attend  lectures  and  exhibitions  which  show  the 
increasing  use  of  mathematics  in  all  fields  of  life.  Such  centres  can 
also  take  form  of  an  Institute  of  Invention  where  the  public  is  in- 
troduced to  basic  research  which  produces  (results  in)  new  tools  or 
technologies  used  by  people  everyday.  It  can  also  take  form  of  a 
Technological  Institute  which  can  help  the  public  to  understand  a 
method  of  thinking  and  life  and  its  relation  to  technology,  which 
cannot  be  avoided  and  which  should  be  used  for  the  sake  and 
welfare  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

A  cultural  animator  is  needed  that  the  general  public  can  catch 
the  spiritual  message  contained  in  cultural  objects.  The  artistic 
works  which  we  carry  down  to  the  coming  generations  should  not 
be  just  objects  to  be  admired  or  to  be  regarded  as  sacred.  Its  value 
or  meaning  lies  in  the  echo  resounded  to  the  man  who  pays  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  works  should  be  able  to  act  as  swaker,  consoler, 
reminder  and  a  factor  of  reference. 

Exhibitions  are  not  enough  to  create  contact  between  the  works 
and  the  observer  or  the  admirer.  The  way  to  give  response  to  a 
painting,  to  a  statue  or  to  a  play  will  be  as  much  as  the  number  of 
people  who  observe  and  admire  them.  But  many  of  such  responses 
are  not  profound.  Therefore  a  mediator  is  needed,  and  in  this  case 
he  is  called  an  "animator",  a  "cultural  animator". 

The  animator's  task  is  to  give  animation.  An  animation,  which 
is  simultaneously  a  notion  and  a  conception,  is  not  just  a  new 
presentation  of  artistic  works.  Its  scope  covers  the  presentation  of 
the  cultural  fields  as  a  whole.  An  animation  is  much  more  not  just 
cultural  education.  It  rekindles  attention,  to  give  views  but  not  to 
push  a  desire.  It  should  be  able  to  give  the  reasons  of  feeling  when 
thinking  cannot  explain  it  to  the  people  who  possess  a  different 
level  of  knowledge  but  are  equal  at  emotional  level  and  in  their 
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sensitivity  towards  beauty,  similar  in  seeking  spiritual  riches  simi- 
lar in  desiring  cultural  riches. 

As  far  as  the  special  purpose  is  concerned  in  the  effort  to 
develop  nadonal  culture,  it  is  related  to  the  urgent  need  of  our 
society  which  is  still  in  the  process  of  transformation  either  in  the 
field  of  culture  or  in  the  field  of  economy.  The  transformation 
which  takes  place  through  this  effort  of  economic  development 
shows  five  principal  weaknesses  which  can  become  chaotic  from 
the  aspect  of  culture,  if  not  tackled.  The  weaknesses  take  the  form 
of  the  incapability  of  the  transformation  process  to  manage  the 
reladon  between  work  and  leisure,  the  city  development,  the  use  of 
audio-visual  equipments,  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  results  of 
development  and  participation. 

The  development  effort,  which  demands  people  not  only  to 
work  harder  but  also,  tends  to  stretch/prolong  real  working  hours 
in  order  to  shorter  leisure  hours.  The  comparison  is  increasingly 
inharmonious  between  working  hours  and  leisure  hours,  par- 
ticularly in  big  cities,  may  be  backed  by  the  needs  of  the  daily  life, 
particularly  in  the  low  and  medium-income  groups.  Although  the 
official  working  hours  may  remain  the  same,  more  time  is  spent  to 
do  various  additional  works  to  obtain  more  purchase-power. 

If  there  is  any  choice  between  leisure  and  purchase-power,  the 
majority  of  people  will  choose,  purchase-power.  It  seems  that  peo- 
ple prefer  to  increase  the  number  of  their  shoppings  sprees  than  to 
increase  the  quality  of  their  cultural  life.  A  job  becomes  a  means  to 
do  more  shopping,  while  leisure  becomes  a  means  to  consume 
more  things. 

Apart  from  this,  the  increase  of  the  economic  development  ef- 
forts, by  stepping  up  the  level  of  producdon,  productivity  and  ef- 
ficiency, there  are  more  hand-workers,  through  the  radonal  roll- 
ing wheel  system  carrying  out  a  monotonous  job,  which  buries 
their  human  personality.  The  rhythm  of  industrial  machines  dic- 
tates the  movements  of  man,  decreases  their  inidative  and  pushes  it 
to  become  a  passive  factor.  This  kind  of  symptom  of  passivity  is 
also  seen  in  the  elite  execudve  who  is  responsible  in  the  fields  of 
administradon  and  economy  holding  the  technostructure  of  the 
various  fields  of  society  life.  Also  found  in  this  circle  are  working 
hours  that  seize  more  and  more  time  of  the  daily  life  for  prestige  or 
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through  dedication  (to  work).  Nevertheless,  the  consequence  is 
that  the  creativity  of  knowledge  workers  is  decreasing. 

The  little  time  which  one  has  left  is  usually  filled  by  light 
recreation  which  absolutely  does  not  help  to  develop  the  cultural 
values  of  the  people  concerned  because  very  often  there  are  two 
choices  for  recreation.  The  first  being  sitting  passively  in  front  of  a 
television  set  or,  listening  to  a  radio  programme  which  may  be  of 
low  quality  from  the  cultural  aspect.  And  secondly,  by  indulging  in 
erotic  activity  which  satisfies  the  elementary  instinct,  not  much 
different  from  the  animalistic  instinct. 

Because  of  these  things  culture  is  called  to  humanize 
mechanism  and  the  working  circle  on  one  hand  and  to  culturalize 
leisure  on  the  other  hand.  The  integration  of  culture  with  work 
and  leisure  needs  indeed  to  be  financed,  but  certainly  it  is  not  a 
luxurious  activity  because  these  cultural  values  differentiate  men 
from  beasts  while  culture  is  a  permanent  datum  of  the  human  life 
in  each  level  of  the  human  activity. 

After  work  and  leisure,  a  cultural  action  is  needed  to  humanize 
the  city  life,  particularly  the  life  in  big  cities.  Urbanization  without 
such  as  it  is  does  not  only  lower  the  quality  of  culture  of  the 
people's  life,  but  also  alienates  people  from  their  natural  surroun- 
ding. At  every  opportunity  man  escapes  from  home  which  should 
be  his  place  of  protection  because  he  prefers  his  means  of 
transportation  means  to  his  place  of  residence.  He  excludes 
himself  from  a  mass  gathering  as  the  best  means  to  avoid  com- 
municating with  other  people. 

To  prevent  this  detrimental  effect  on  human  development, 
cities  should  be  made  into  forums  of  culture,  forums  of  meeting 
and  communication  of  art  and  literature,  forums  of  inspiration 
and  creativity.  In  other  words,  to  arrange  or  to  manage  city  devel- 
opment is  a  part  of  cultural  action,  and  not  only  a  part  of  tech- 
nical action  or  administrative  action. 

Audio-visual  equipments  are  now  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  beginning  people  expected  much  progress  in 
technical  communication  to  spread  the  values  of  culture.  But  in 
reality  this  expectation  cannot  always  be  met.  The  presented 
program  cannot  always  spread  cultural  values  but  very  often  takes 
the  form  of  an  entertainment  which  is  superficial  cultural  con- 
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sumption.  Then  cultural  action  in  this  case  becomes  an  effort  to 
spread/distribute  these  audio-visual  equipments  when  each  home 
becomes  a  centre  of  art  where  all  family  members  without  moving 
from  their  residence  can  enjoy  musical  presentations  or  dances 
which  are  performing  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spread  of 
radio-sets,  cassettes  and  even  television  sets  have  been  successful 
throughout  the  country  even  in  isolated  villages.  This  has  led  to  the 
use  of  the  national  Indonesian  language  which  unites  and  widens 
the  horizon  of  views  and  the  knowledge  of  desolate  villagers  and, 
the  equaf  distribution  of  information.  This  equal  distribution  of 
information  is  important  for  it  enables  isolated  villagers  to  make 
choices  and  it  arouses,  a  "sense  of  priority"  in  them,  in  their  daily 
actions. 

The  equal  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  development  can  be  ap- 
proached at  least  from  two  aspects.  From  the  aspect  of  more  equal 
distribution  of  income  created  by  the  development  process 
through  the  active  and  progressive  fiscal  policy.  And,  from  the 
aspect  of  equal  participation  in  the  productive  process  which 
creates  income  through  the  education  policy.  If  education  is 
related  to  the  development  effort,  meaning  to  be  included  in  the 
education  system  the  preventive  component  of  unemployment,  in 
this  case  analogous  with  preventive  medicine.  This  is  important 
pardcularly  if  the  applied  technology  in  the  development  is  taken 
into  account.  Technology  is  not  neutral  towards  many  things, 
among  others  towards  the  kind  of  output,  results  towards  employ- 
ment and  through  this  latest  thing,  towards  the  distribution  of  in- 
come. As  such,  the  measure  of  effectivity  and  success  of  an  educa- 
tion system  also  becomes  clearer,  i.e.  how  far  is  the  available  man- 
power capable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  existing  jobs  and  how 
far  can  the  available  jobs  be  filled  by  the  manpower  based  on  the 
education  which  they  have  previously  experienced,  either  formally 
or  informally. 

3.  Function  and  Form  of  the  Implementation  of  Cultural  Develop- 
ment 

The  function  of  the  national  cultural  development  is: 

a.  To  maintain  the  national  culture, 

b.  to  enliven  it, 

c.  to  enrich  it  and, 
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d.  to  guide  the  national  cultural  resilience, 

e.  to  spread  and  utilize  the  national  culture. 

Based  on  these  functions,  the  implementation  of  the  national 
cultural  development  takes  the  following  basic  forms: 

a.  To  maintain  the  national  culture: 

1.  To  manage,  and  improve  or  restore  the  results  of  the 
traditional  cultural  works  spread  throughout  the  country. 

2.  To  investigate,  to  documentate  and  to  socialize  the  riches  of 
the  national  culture. 

3.  To  hold  cultural  preservations. 

b.  To  preserve  the  national  culture: 

1.  To  build  means,  institutes  and  research  centres,  examina- 
tion, presentation  and  education  of  culture. 

2.  To  stimulate  and  develop  the  traditional  cultural  riches. 

3.  To  produce  educated  manpower,  through  channels  of  for- 
mal and  informal  education,  with  professionals  in  the  field 
of  culture,  such  as  active  artists,  creative  artists  and 
animators  of  cultural  development  on  a  national-scale. 

4.  To  push  cultural  education  in  the  informal  channel  through 
cultural  education  activities  in  the  family  circles  and  within 
the  society. 

c.  To  enrich  the  national  culture: 

1.  In  harmonizing  the  form,  the  style,  the  rhytm  or  the  spirit  of 
the  traditional  culture  with  the  level  of  development  of  the 
Indonesian  nation  and  human  development  in  the  future. 

2.  To  build/maintain  the  Indonesian  language  (as  well  as  the 
dialects  of  the  various  regions)  and  literature. 

3.  To  stimulate  and  develop  continuously  the  sources  of 
creativity  through  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and  works. 

4.  To  push  contemporary  creativity  of  artistic  and  mental 
works. 

5.  To  provide  financial  aid  and/or  equipments  from  the 
Government  for  non-governmental  efforts  in  the  field  of 
cultural  development  within  limit  of  the  state's  financial 
capability  and  in  line  with  national  development  efforts. 

d.  To  develop  the  national  cultural  resilience 

1.  To  observe  foreign  culture  and  activities  which  may  be 
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detrimental  to  the  society  and  to  the  development  of  the  In- 
donesia's personality  as  a  nation. 

2.  To  increase  the  capability  of  the  society  members  in  the  field 
of  perception  and  perceptibility,  choice,  absorption  and 
harmonization  of  foreign  cultural  with  the  development  of 
the  nation's  civilization,  as  a  functional  cultural  process. 

3.  To  organize,  manage,  observe  and  direct  cultural  institutes 
for  proper  use. 

4.  To  activate  national  historical  writings,  the  education  and 
development  of  historical  consciousness  which  covers  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future. 

5.  To  introduce  and  protect  the  traditional  and  historical 
archives  which  bear/carry  the  values  of  national  struggle  and 
which  are  the  pride  of  the  nation. 

e.    To  enhance  and  utilize  national  culture: 

1.  To  enhance  the  possibility  and  capability  of  the  society 
members  in  practising,  enjoying,  guiding,  enriching, 
possessing  and  spreading  the  results  of  the  national  cultural 
works. 

2.  To  spread  the  orientation,  attention  and  skill  of  the  society 
members  for  the  sake  of  the  development  of  civilization. 

3.  To  culturalize  the  relation  between  work  and  leisure,  the 
development  of  places  for  residence  and  the  use  of  audio- 
visual equipment  and  other  communication  media. 

IV.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  government  is  competent  in  the  effort  to  develop  the 
national  culture.  Nevertheless,  this  should  not  mean  that  only  the 
government  is  authorized  to  perform  all  actions  and  activities  to 
develop  culture.  The  implementation  of  cultural  activities  can  be 
done  by  the  government  and,  or,  by  private  agencies  with  or 
without  the  aid  from  the  government  for  basically  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  culture  is  the  responsibility  of  individuals, 
families,  the  society  and  the  government. 

The  government  of  a  democratic  country  such  as  Indonesia 
has  not  the  pretence  nor  the  desire  to  implement  by  itself  a  cultural 
action/activity.  It  is  indeed  the  government's  concern  to  push  and 
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help  non-government  agencies  or  bodies  to  implement  cultural 
activities.  If  at  one  time  the  government  organizes  cultural  activity 
—  in  this  case,  to  lay  the  foundation  and  to  create  the  condition  so 
that  step  by  step  the  activity  concerned  can  be  emulated  by  non- 
government agencies  or  bodies. 

We  should  admit  that  in  a  developing  country  such  as  Indo- 
nesia, where  the  non-  government  sector  is  still  relatively  weak  in 
the  fields  of  funds  and  facilities,  the  government  is  a  stimulant  for 
activities  in  all  fields,  including  in  the  field  of  culture.  Apart  from 
this,  due  to  some  historical  factors,  the  government  should  be  ful- 
ly responsible  in  protecting  and  maintaining  various  cultural 
goods  or  articles  of  national  heritage. 

In  the  long  run,  the  role  of  the  government  will  be  that  of  the 
animator,  the  mover  or  motivator  to  awaken  the  attendon  of  the 
society  to  develop  society.  The  government  can  by  itself  create  a 
cultural  action  or  activity  where  non-government  agencies  or 
bodies  are  'not  capable  of  doing  so  or,  where  national  interest 
and  security  becomes  a  risk. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  an  inter-relationship  between  education,  culture  and 
economic  development.  As  a  consequence,  such  an  inter- 
relationship will,  in  the  days  to  come  face  a  transformation/transi- 
tion from  culture  to  civilization  and  an  emergence  of  various  side 
effects  of  development  of  which  the  cultural  field  pardy  should 
deal  with. 

To  be  able  to  accurately  face  both  these  unavoidable  tendencies 
culture  should  be  developed  from  a  clear  and  explicit  concept. 
This  concept  can  no  longer  depict  culture  as  knowledge  of  the  past 
artistic  and  mental/intellectual  works.  This  culture  which  is  regard- 
ed as  "consumptive"  has  indeed  a  value,  and  is  indeed  useful. 
Nevertheless,  its  meaning  will  disappear  when  it  has  been  changed 
from  a  means  to  a  purpose,  such  as  been  done  by  the  system  of 
education  both  in  and  outside  schools.  Culture  should  be  regarded 
as  a  renewal  force  and  a  power  of  creativity  which  includes  various 
elements  of  the  future  because  this  "creative"  culture  should  be  the 
infrastructure  while  "consumptive"  culture  is  the  superstructure  of 
the  society. 
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The  meaning  and  role  of  cultural  development  become  more 
important  when  we  add  two  things  which  are  proven  to  be  disrup- 
tive towards  the  stability  (of  society  development)  to  each  side- 
effect  of  economic  development,  which  in  itself  arouses  enough 
anxiety  in  the  field  of  culture.  Firstly,  the  fact  that  the  increase  of 
the  living  standard  which  should  be  the  expected  result  of  develop- 
ment, has  created  various  demands  from  various  groups  of  people 
who  seek,  more  access  to  things  which  per  definition  belong  to 
culture,  such  as  education  and  information.  Secondly,  the  fact  that 
our  present  era  is  no  longer  the  quiet  classical  period  where 
everything  is  acknowledged  in  the  right  place,  but  our  present  era 
is  overshadowed  by  the  freedom  of  the  baroque  period  where 
everything  is  disturbed. 

Therefore  cultural  development  should  be  able  to  find  a  form 
of  civilization  where  economic  and  cultural  developments  can  go 
hand  in  hand  supporting  each  other,  where  the  demands  of  human 
dignity  and  the  notion  or  conception  of  development  can  be  un- 
ited more  or  less  through  formal  and  informal  education. 
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ASEAN  COOPERATION* 

M.  PATHMANATHAN 


In  studying  the  political  dynamics  of  regional  development  in 
Southeast  Asia,  a  useful  analytical  tool  that  can  be  employed  is  the 
theory  of  normative  convergence  developed  by  Ali  Mazrui.' 

This  theory  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  world  needs  to  be 
restructured  in  the  direction  of  three  basic  values :  maximum  social 
justice,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  economic  w^elfare  and  the 
reduction  of  violence.  According  to  this  conceptual  framev^ork  of 
normative  convergence,  four  stages  of  interrelationship  between 
diverse  racial,  national  and  cultural  groups  in  the  world  are  under- 
gone as  part  of  the  broader  process  of  integration. 

These  stages  of  interrelationship  are  coexistence;  contact;  com- 
promise and  coalescence.  Coexistence  signifies  the  minimum  de- 
gree of  integration  between  distinct  social,  cultural  and  national 
groups.  The  second  degree  of  interrelationship  is  a  relationship  of 
contact,  whereby  there  are  minimal  dealings  or  communication 
between  the  groups.  A  third  degree  of  integration  is  a  relationship 
of  compromise.  At  this  stage  the  relations  between  groups  are  suf- 
ficiently complex  and  developed  to  bring  about  adjustment 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  conflicts  of  interests.  The  last 
stage  is  a  coalescence  of  cultural  systems  or  ethnic  identities. 
Between  the  stage  of  coalescence  and  compromise,  the  process  of 
convergence  begins. 


°  Paper  presented  at  the  symposium  "ASEAN:  Review  8e  Preview"  organised  by  the 
Malaysian  Economic  Association  on  1  August  1977 

1  Ali  A.  Mazrui,  "World  Culture  and  the  Search  for  Human  Consensus"  in  On  the  Creation 
of  A  Just  World  Order,  ed.  by  Saul  H.  Mendlovitz  (New  York:  The  Free  Press.  1975),  pp.  7- 
16 
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Different  sectors  of  the  national  societies  of  ASEAN  are  at 
different  stages  of  integration.  For  ASEAN  as  a  regional  organiza- 
tion, it  can  be  safely  categorized  as  being  in  the  third  stage  of  com- 
promise. Though  it  may  seem  an  apparent  contradition,  conflict 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  development  from  a  relationship  of  com- 
promise to  that  of  coalescence.  This  apparent  contradiction  is 
removed,  if  it  is  realized  that  it  is  the  cumulative  experience  of  con- 
flict resolution  which  reinforces  the  degree  of  integration  in  any 
given  society. 

In  the  framework  of  ASEAN  regional  cooperation,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  quota  of  problems 
confronted  by  regional  organization,  ASEAN  problems  of  re- 
gional cooperation  are  compounded  by  a  sharper  intensity  of  re- 
gional diversity  in  terms  of  ideological  outlook,  political 
traditions,  religious  practices,  and  linguistic  variations.  Further, 
almost  all  ASEAN  countries  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  ethnic 
pluralism  within  their  national  societies,  though  in  varying 
degrees. 

In  dealing  with  the  political  dynamics  of  ASEAN  cooperation,  I 
intend  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  following  three  issue  areas: 

i)  organizational  structures  for  political  cooperation, 

ii)  conflict  resolution  mechanisms, 

iii)  grand  strategy  goal  aspirations. 

The  end  of  a  decade  of  existence  or  stated  rather  as  survival  is 
as  significant  a  point  in  time  for  ASEAN  to  refurbish  its  image  as  a 
political  organization,  rather  than  to  persist  in  denying  to  itself  an 
overdy  political  role.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Bangkok 
Declaration  do  not  establish  the  primacy  of  the  political  goals  of 
the  organization,  though  it  may  be  argued  that  they  are  implicit  in 
the  Bangkok  document.^  In  a  similar  vein,  the  Kuala  Lumpur 
Declaration  visualizing  the  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia  is  never 
termed  as  an  ASEAN  Declaration  but  as  representing  the  views  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  ASEAN  nadons.  The  history  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  ASEAN  as  a  regional  organisation  has  made  its  political 


2  The  Bangkok  Declaration  states  its  first  aim  and  purpose  as:  "To  accelerate  the 
economic  growth,  social  progress  and  cultural  development  in  the  region  through  joint 
endeavours  in  the  spirit  of  equality  and  partnership  in  order  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tion for  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  community  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations." 
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activities,  role  and  purposes,  both  patent  and  manifest.  It  is  worth- 
while reiterating  at  this  juncture  the  observation  of  the  Philippine 
Foreign  Secretary  Carlos  Romulo  that  "of  all  the  cooperative 
groupings  today,  it  (ASEAN)  is  the  only  one  that  has  no  charter."' 
While  the  Bangkok  Declaration  remains  the  basic  document  of 
ASEAN,  the  regional  political  situation  probably  is  ripe  for  the 
formulation  of  a  Charter  now  to  embody  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspirations  and  goals  of  ASEAN.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Bangkok  Declaration  remains  essendally  a  joint 
declaration  that  did  not  need  any  ratification  by  the  individual 
members  nations  of  ASEAN. 


ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURES  FOR  POLITICAL  CO- 
OPERATION 

The  dynamic  nature  of  change  in  the  present  milieu  of  inter- 
national politics  in  Southeast  Asia  is  intensifying  the  search  for  new 
concepts  and  organizational  structures  for  political  cooperadon. 
Illustrative  of  this  process  is  the  development  of  organizational 
structures  within  the  ASEAN  framework. 

New  regional  organizations  need  secretariats  to  issue  direcdves, 
gather  and  disseminate  information,  conduct  research,  and  foster 
public  relations.  The  patterns  of  traditional  diplomacy  has  been 
displaced  to  a  large  extent  by  innovations  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications technology.  Diplomats  have  generally  had  their  scope 
of  operations  restricted,  as  demonstrated  by  the  increasingly 
ceremonial  role  they  perform  and  the  rise  of  'summitry'. 

It  was  only  after  a  lapse  of  about  eight  years  that  a  central 
secretariat  for  ASEAN  was  established  in  Jakarta  though  nadonal 
secretariates  were  set  up  earlier.  The  first  Secretary- general  of 
ASEAN  is  Major- General  Hartono  Rekso  Dharsono.  In  a  recent 
interview,  he  indicated  that  the  role  of  the  Secretariat  and  the 
whole  structure  and  machinery  of  ASEAN  is  being  subjected  to 
review  and  analysis,  with  a  view  to  restructuring  the  organizational 
machinery  of  ASEAN  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  effective. 


3  Cited  in  Hans  H.  Indorf,  ASEAN:  Problems  and  Prospects;  Occasional  Paper  No.  38 
(Singapore:  Institute  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  1975),  p.  9 
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The  direction  and  nature  of  the  review  is  not  clear  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  this  paper.  The  nation  states  that  constitute  the 
membership  of  ASEAN  are  as  jealous  of  safeguarding  their 
sovereignty  as  any  other  nation  and  it  is  quite  predictable  that  the 
result  of  any  such  organizational  review  will  not  result  in  any  extra- 
ordinary enhancement  of  the  powers  and  initiative  of  the 
Secretary- General.  By  way  of  analogy,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
when  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity  was  established  in  1963, 
the  fear  of  the  member  states  of  a  strong  Secretary- General  who 
could  have  exercised  too  much  initiative  was  only  put  to  rest  by  the 
designadon  of  the  post  of  the  organisadon's  chief  executive  as  the 
Administradve  Secretary- General.  The  Russian  proposal  for  the 
modification  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary- General  during  the 
tenure  of  office  of  Dag  Hammarskjoeld  into  a  collective  leadership 
in  the  form  of  a  'troika'  of  executive  heads  during  the  Congo  crisis 
is  reminiscent  of  this  fear,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  member  states 
sovereignty  would  be  nibbled  away.* 

The  process  of  giving  concrete  shape  to  the  internadonal  legal 
personality  of  ASEAN  can  only  be  given  impetus  by  building  up 
the  regional  civil  service  of  ASEAN. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  organizational  structures  for  co- 
operation in  the  ASEAN  context  leaves  one  with  two  strong  im- 
presions :  firstly,  that  the  entire  thrust  of  regional  cooperation  has 
been  developed  and  accelerated  primarily  at  the  inter-govern- 
mental level  and  secondly,  that  the  focus  of  interest  of  many  of  the 
ASEAN  operational  committees  is  solely  in  the  field  of  economic 
cooperation.^ 

The  criticism  made  by  the  late  Malaysian  Prime  Minister,  Tun 
Abdul  Razak  in  1974  when  he  addressed  a  joint  meedng  of 
ASEAN's  Standing  Committee  and  the  Secretary- General  is  as 
valid  as  ever.  To  quote  him : 

It  is  all  very  well  to  have  many  Committees  covering  ostensibly  so  many  areas  of 
cooperation.  It  is  all  very  well  that  they  should  be  meeting,  one  Committee  or  another, 


4  It  seems  to  be  a  common  administrative  cum  political  phenomenon  for  international 
organizations  to  resent  the  exercise  of  strong  authority  by  forceful  executive  heads  of 
such  organizations.,The  concept  of  state  sovereignity  in  addition  to  its  legal  foundations 
is  also  enmeshed  in  subde  pyschological  overtones. 

5  For  a  good  analysis  of  the  ASEAN  committee  structure  see  Indorf,  ASEAN 
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almost  continuously  throughout  the  year  and  that  they  should  submit  re- 
commendations, numbering  in  hundreds,  to  the  Annual  Foreign  Minister's  Meeting. 

We  must,  however,  go  beyond  mere  form  to  the  substance,  beyond  policies  and 
projects  on  paper  to  actual  action  and  results  .  .  . 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  results  which  matter.  We  must  avoid  having  a  big 
organizational  structure  which  raises  hopes  and  expectations  of  our  people  and  in  the 
end  only  brings  disappointment  and  frustration.^ 

There  is  a  strong  consciousness  for  the  need  for  a  rationaliza- 
tion of  the  committee  structure  of  ASEAN  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  much  of  the  work  of  the  committees  would  be  transferred  to 
the  various  bureaux  established  as  part  of  the  ASEAN  central 
secretariat. ' 

The  present  pattern  of  working  on  ASEAN  schemes  and 
proposals  through  ASEAN  committees  composed  of  various  of- 
ficials of  the  ASEAN  members  does  tend  to  retain  a  mode  of  think- 
ing which  sees  proposals  for  collective  welfare  through  the  prism 
of  national  self-interest  rather  than  through  that  of  collective  in- 
terest. If  the  current  thrust  of  regional  cooperation  through  inter- 
governmental committee  machinery  could  be  shifted  or  widened 
to  include  cooperative  ventures  generated  by  ASEAN  machinery, 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  present  committee  structure, 
then  it  could  possibly  take  advantage  of  skill  and  talent  outside  the 
circle  of  the  governmental  sectors  of  the  ASEAN  nations. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  focus  of  interest  of  many  of  the 
ASEAN  committees  is  solely  in  the  field  of  economic  cooperation. 
In  the  light  of  this  fact  and  in  the  perspective  of  the  almost  constant 
emphasis  of  ASEAN  as  a  regional  organization  aimed  at  fostering 
regional  economic  cooperation  and  development,  it  can  be  deduc- 
ed that  the  national  political  leaderships  of  the  constituent  ASEAN 
members  seem  to  have  faith  in  the  neo-functionalist  approach  to 
international  peace  and  stability."  Stated  succinctly,  neo- 
functionalism  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  converging  national 
interests  as  interpreted  by  various  domestic  elite  groups,  some  of 


6  Malaysian  Digest,  30  October  1974,  p.  3 

7  Sec  Indorf,  ASEAN,  pp.  22-30 

8  For  ihf  literature  on  the  m-o-fuiK  iioiial  approach  see  Ernst  B.  Haas,  Beyond  the  Notion- 
State:  Functionalism  and  International  Organization  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press, 
1964)  and  James  Patrick  Scweil,  Functionalism  and  World  Politics:  A  Study  Based  on  United 
Nations  Programmes  Financing  Economic  Development  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1966) 
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whom  may  have  a  regional  or  international  orientation,  could 
motivate  nations  to  entrust  international  organizations  with  wel- 
fare related  tasks.  The  'spill-over'  from  the  solution  of  economic 
problems  could  provide  the  answers  possibly  to  political  problems. 
Much  of  the  theoretical  framework  that  has  been  structured  on  the 
neo-functionalist  approach  has  been  built  on  the  study  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  European  regional  organizations,  especially,  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

The  fundamental  building  block  for  political  cooperation  is 
economic  cooperation.  Evidence  for  this  is  clearly  provided  by  the 
ASEAN  experience.  An  illustration  of  this  is  provided  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  SCANN  and  ABC.  SCANN  is  the  Special  Coordinating 
Committee  set  up  in  1972  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Sumitro 
Djojohadikusumo.  ABC  is  the  ASEAN  Brussels  Committee  made 
up  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  ASEAN  nations  in 
Brussels  set  up  for  day-to-day  contacts  with  the  EEC  and  directly 
responsible  to  SCANN.  In  developing  policy  positions  and  com- 
municating such  policy  decisions  both  SCANN  and  ABC  have  per- 
formed positive  roles.  Through  SCANN  and  ABC,  ASEAN  has 
lobbied  for  better  terms  for  its  products  in  the  EEC  General 
System  of  Preference  and  revision  of  the  EEC's  Cumulative  Rules 
of  Origin. 

The  negotiating  strategy  of  collective  political  lobbying  for 
economic  benefits  has  been  utilized  by  ASEAN  in  various  inter- 
national fora  such  as  GATT.  Certainly,  the  ongoing  dialogue  for 
the  reshaping  of  the  international  economic  order  will  be  further 
witnessing  joint  ASEAN  positions. 

The  development  of  a  regional  consensus  as  part  of  a  bargain- 
ing strategy  vis-a-vis  the  EEC  has  further  reinforced  by  the  recent 
agreement  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  ASEAN  to  "establish  joint 
consultative  groups  with  the  European  Economic  Community." 
According  to  informed  observers,  this  decision  during  the  10th 
ASEAN  ministerial  meeting  which  ended  in  Singapore  on  8  July 
1977  is  the  most  important  policy  decision  arising  from  the  various 
discussions.'' 

The  political  nature  of  this  cooperation  is  exemplified  by  the 
comment  of  the  Singapore  Foreign  Minister,  S.  Rajaratnam  that: 


9  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  22  July  1977,  p.  20  » 
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We  arc  thinking  of  carrying  consultations  one  step  furtlier  from  study  groups  and 
talking  through  the  EEC  bureaucracy.  We  would  like  to  have  direct  dialogue  with  the 
EEC  Council  of  Ministers  as  economic  decisions  often  have  political  origins.  This  will 
help  in  averting  hasty  decisions  on  clamping  down  on  ASEAN  products  and  con- 
tribute to  a  gradual  elevation  of  ASEAN-EEC  relations.'" 

The  forthcoming  dialogue  between  ASEAN  nations  on  one 
hand  and  Japan  and  Australasia  following  the  Summit  Meeting 
will  be  aimed  at  creating  a  Lome  type  of  arrangement.  The  aim  of 
this  arrangement  would  be  for  the  ASEAN  nadons  to  secure 
favored  access  to  the  markets  of  Japan,  and  Australasia  and  they 
in  turn  would  have  assured  supplies  of  essendal  raw  materials  plus 
markets  for  their  machinery.  The  radonale  behind  this  desire  to 
create  a  Lome  type  of  arrangement  is  the  collective  harnessing  of 
the  industrial,  financial  and  technical  resources  of  Japan  and 
Australia  to  help  accelerate  the  pace  of  economic  and  industrial 
development  within  the  region." 


CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  MECHANISMS 

If  one  examines  the  repertoire  of  the  political  and  legal  prac- 
tices of  international  organizations,  both  universal  as  well  as  re- 
gional in  scope,  a  fundamental  set  of  elements  embodied  in  these 
practices  is  that  relating  to  conflict  resolution  mechanisms. 

It  is  salient  here  to  recall  an  earlier  point  that  'it  is  the 
cumulative  experience  of  conflict  resolution  which  reinforces  the 
degree  of  integration  in  any  given  society.' 

Conflict  resolution  mechanisms  in  regional  organizations  are 
incorporated  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  politico-legal  techniques. 
Instances  of  these  are  the  dispute-settlement  procedures  of  the  Pact 
of  Bogota  of  1948  of  the  Organisation  of  American  States  and  the 
Protocol  of  the  Commission  of  Mediation,  Coinciliation  and  Ar- 
bitration of  the  Organizadon  of  African  Unity. 


10  I  hid. 

1  I  For  a  elaboration  of  this  point  see  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review.  10  jiine  1977.  |)p.  10-41 
containing  the  views  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  Lee  Kuan  ^  ew 

12  The  literature  in  this  area  is  both  varied  and  extensive,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  oi 
legal  analysis.  But  surprisingly,  there  has  hardly  been  anything  of  signillcance  which  lias 
been  done  analysing  the  legal  machinei  v  for  dispute  settlemeiu  within  the  fr.unewoi  k  o( 
AS  KAN. 
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In  a  contribution  on  "The  Control  of  International  Violence 
and  the  Limits  and  Possibilities  of  Law"  by  Richard  J.  Barnett  in 
the  series  on  The  Future  of  the  International  Legal  Order  edited  by  Cyril 
E.  Black  and  Richard  A.  Falk,  he  seeks  an  answer  to  the  question 
'How  can  a  rule  of  law  for  the  control  of  international  violence 
acquire  legitimacy?'  by  falling  back  on  the  Weberian  analysis  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  rules  of  conduct.  Max  Weber  in  his  analysis 
construed  the  following  four  factors  as  underpinning  the  basis  of 
legitimacy. 

i)  Tradition 

ii)  Revealed  Truth 

iii)  Rule  of  Necessity 

iv)  Positive  Enactment 

There  is  no  need  to  be  detained  by  the  Weberian  analysis  ex- 
cept to  note  that  the  latter  two  factors  —  that  is  the  rule  of  necessity 
and  positive  enactment  are  some  of  the  areas  where  the  norms  of 
international  law  with  regard  to  dispute  settlement  procedures  can 
take  root. 

A  characteristic  of  ASEAN  has  been  its  relatively  slow  pace  as 
compared  to  other  regional  organisations  in  developing  the  legal 
instruments  of  its  activrties.  This  feature  in  no  way  reflects  on  the 
capacity  of  the  organisation  to  fashion  international  legislation  but 
rather  emphasizes  ASEAN's  approach  to  solving  its  problems 
through  political  informalism  employing  such  techniques  as  work- 
ing towards  consensus  through  mufakat. 

Conflict  resolution  mechanisms  within  ASEAN  have  revolved 
on  utilizing  the  politics  of  discussion  and  accomodation  at  the  top 
level  rather  than  attempting  to  seek  solutions  through  formal  legal 
mechanisms.  Nonetheless,  legal  machinery  embodying  conflict 
resolution  mechanisms  has  been  set  up  through  the  Treaty  of  Ami- 
ty and  Cooperation  signed  during  the  First  ASEAN  Summit  in 
February  1976  held  in  Bali.'*  The  process  of  ratification  of  this 
treaty  arrangement  to  my  present  knowledge  is  incomplete. 

Chapter  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  contains 
the  treaty  provisions  relating  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 


13  The  Full  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia  is  given  in  the 
documents  of  the  Indonesian  Quarterly  vol  IV  No.  2,  3,  4  1976  Spciial  Issue. 
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Under  Article  14  of  the  Treaty  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  "shall  con- 
stitute, as  a  continuing  body,  a  High  Council  comprising  a 
Representative  at  ministerial  level  from  each  of  the  High  Contrac- 
ting Parties  to  take  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  disputes  or 
situations  likely  to  disturb  regional  peace  and  harmony."'*  The 
modes  of  dispute  settlement  as  stipulated  specifically  in  Article  15 
are  good  offices,  mediation,  inquiry  or  conciliadon.  There  is 
provision  within  the  same  article  for  the  High  Council  to  constitute 
itself  into  a  committee  of  mediation,  inquiry  or  conciliation.  The 
broad  reservation  to  the  applicadon  of  the  dispute  setdement 
procedure  is  contained  in  Ardcle  16  stadng  that  "The  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Chapter  shall  not  apply  to  a  dispute  unless  all  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  agree  to  their  applicadon  to  that  dispute. 
Reference  is  made  in  Article  17  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the 
treaty  should  "preclude  recourse  to  the  modes  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment contained  in  Ardcle  33  (1)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nadons."'^ 

It  is  not  intended  to  undertake  any  detailed  technical  analysis 
of  the  legal  machinery  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  con- 
tained in  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  except  to  note  that 
the  impulse  for  formal  legal  mechanisms  for  conflict  resolution  is 
felt  within  ASEAN  as  in  other  regional  organizations  such  as  the 
Organizations  of  American  States  and  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity."' 

That  ASEAN  member  states  have  relied  primarily  on  direct  and 
top  level  political  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  differences  by 
putting  a  premium  on  traditional  approaches  such  as  mufakat  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  clear  declaration  in  the  Treaty  of  Ami- 
ty and  Cooperation  that  ASEAN  States  "shall  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  and  shall  at  all  times  settle  such  disputes 


14  Ibid. 

15  Aniclc  33  (1)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  stipulated  that  "The  pardes  to  any 
disputes,  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  enquiry, 
mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional  agencies  or 
arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

16  This  exercise  has  been  carried  out  in  an  unpublished  report  entitled  Dispute  Settlement  in 
Security  Organs  of  the  OAS,  OAU  and  ASEAN:  A  Comparative  Perspective  being  submitted  to 
the  Centre  for  Research  in  Iniernalional  Law  and  International  Relations,  of  the  Hag\ie 
Academy  of  Iniernalional  Law  as  part  oi' its  1976  research  programme  by  the  author. 
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among  themselves  through  friendly  negotiations.""  This  political 
practice  of  ASEAN  is  not  unique  to  ASEAN.  The  history  of  dispute 
settlement  procedures  in  the  organization  of  African  States  reflects 
this  premium  on  seeking  accomodation  to  differences  and  disputes 
through  collective  discussion  aimed  at  arriving  at  consensus  and 
agreement. 

The  potential  for  conflict  and  disputes  in  Southeast  Asia  is  fair- 
ly wide.  Differences  over  national  boundaries,  irredentism,  the 
delimitation  of  territorial  sea  limits  and  economic  disputes  are 
some  such  areas  for  future  conflicts  of  interests. 

The  political  dynamics  of  inter- state  relations  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  included  recourse  to  international  adjudication.  One  instance 
of  this  has  been  the  case  concerning  the  Temple  of  Preah  Vihear 
between  Cambodia  and  Thailand.  In  this  case  judgement  was  given 
in  1962  in  favour  of  Cambodia.'*  There  has  also  been  threat  to  re- 
course to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  by  the  Philippines  at 
various  stages  of  its  claim  to  Sabah. 

In  respect  of  the  evolution  towards  a  new  international  legal 
regime  governing  the  world's  ocean  areas,  there  might  be  areas  for 
differences  over  sharing  and  exploiting  the  marine  resources  of  the 
region.  There  are  some  strong  analogies  for  some  ASEAN  coun- 
tries, with  reference  to  the  ocean  and  continental  shelf  character- 
istics in  the  recent  case  which  came  up  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  1976,  concerning  the  dispute  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  as  regards  the  continental  shelf  in  the  Aegean.'^ 

Drawing  upon  the  experience  of  other  regional  organizations, 
there  could  operate  within  ASEAN  the  following  hierarchy  of 
resort  to  conflict  resolution  mechanisms.  First,  there  could  be 
resort  to  direct  and  friendly  negotiations.  If  this  fails,  then  use 
should  be  made  of  regional  dispute  settlement  machinery.  The 
norm  of  continental  jurisdiction  as  developed  in  the  practice  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  would  have  its  analogy  of  regional 


1 7  Sc-c  Appendix 

18  For  the  brief  facts  of  the  case  refer  to  J.J. G.  Syatauw,  Decisions  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.,  (Leyden:  A.W.  Sijthon;  1969).  pp.  122-132 

19  For  the  facts  of  the  case  sec  Leo  Gross,  "The  Dispute  Between  Greece  and  Turkey  con- 
cerning the  Continental  Shelf  in  the  Aegean,"  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol. 
71  (January  1977),  pp.  34-59 
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jurisdiction  in  the  context  of  ASEAN  affairs.  In  the  event  of  failure 
to  settle  disputes  within  a  regional  framework,  then  there  could  be 
final  resort  to  the  agencies  set  up  or  being  established  for  inter- 
national adjudication.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  while  serious 
political  differences  find  a  lasting  solution  through  political  adjust- 
ments and  accomodation,  there  is  a  definite  role  for  formal  legal 
machinery  at  a  regional  level  to  settle  conflicts  that  may  arise  in  the 
routine  course  of  affairs  or  are  expected  to  arise  as  such.  While  it  is 
recognized  that  the  functioning  of  international  law  has  serious 
flaws,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that  it  has  a  positive  role  to  play 
in  the  development  of  friendly  international  relations. 

GRAND  STRATEGY  ASPIRATIONS 

In  discussing  grand  strategy  aspirations,  I  am  using  the 
term  'grand  strategy'  as  conceived  by  Lidell  Hart.  For  the  present 
purpose,  the  grand  strategy  aspiration  of  ASEAN  will  be  strictiy 
confined  to  the  seminal  proposal  for  the  neutralization  of  South- 
east Asia  as  contained  in  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  of  1971. 

The  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  often  finely  differentiated  as  a 
declaration  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  ASEAN  member  states  has 
nonetheless  become  identified  with  ASEAN.  It  essentially  is  a 
declaration  of  intent.  The  Declaration  states,  "that  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  is  a  desirable  objective  and  that  we  should 
explore  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  its  realization,"  and 
continued  to  affirm: 

i)  that  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Singapore  and  Thailand  are  determined 
to  exert  initially  necessary  efforts  to  secure  the  recognition  of,  and  respect  for, 
Southeast  Asia  as  a  Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and  Neutrality,  free  from  any  form  or 
manner  of  interference  by  outside  powers, 

ii)  that  Southeast  Asian  countries  should  make  concerted  efTorts  to  broaden  the  areas 
of  cooperation  which  vrauld  contribute  to  their  strength,  solidarity  and  closer 
relationship.  20 

Neutralization  as  a  technique  for  the  management  of  power  in 
the  international  political  system  has  not  been  extensively  applied. 
In  the  historical  experience  relating  to  neutralization,  the  example 
that  is  often  cited  as  a  success  is  that  of  Switzerland.  The  neutraliza- 


20  The  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  incorporates  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  in  its 
preamble 
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tion  of  Switzerland  was  'a  conscious  act  of  preventive  diplomacy' 
which  arose  out  of  the  1815  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  attempt  to 
neutralize  Laos  in  1962  have  been  the  more  recent  exercises  in  the 
management  of  conflict  through  neutralization. 

Neutralizadon  aims  at  isolating  an  area  from  internadonal 
contention.  It  is  a  process  which  seeks  to  ensure  international  or- 
der, of  regulating  inter-state  intervendon  and  coercion  and  placing 
the  highest  premium  on  the  setdement  of  international  disputes 
through  accepted  norms  of  international  law  and  diplomacy.  For 
the  neturalized  state,  the  effect  of  neutralization  is  one  of  ensuring 
its  military  security  and  its  polidcal  and  territorial  integrity.  For  the 
guarantor  states,  neutralization  serves  as  a  check  on  their  engaging 
in  military  activities  which  could  possibly  escalate  to  major 
proportions  between  themselves.  For  the  great  powers  and  for 
neighbouring  states,  neutralization  serves  as  a  stabilizing  element, 
which  prevents  any  change  in  the  international  balance  of  power  to 
their  strategic  disadvantages.^' 

The  political  will  to  cooperate  in  pushing  for  this  'zone  of 
peace,  freedom  and  neutrality'  in  Southeast  Asia  has  not  been 
evenly  demonstrated  by  all  ASEAN  nations.  In  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  concept,  since  its  inception  in  1971,  one  can  detect  a  toning 
down  of  the  concept,  whereby  the  implications  for  the  machinery 
of  guarantees  has  not  been  progressively  developed. 

The  obstacles  towards  the  neutralization  of  an  entire  region  are 
very  evident  and  have  been  outlined  elsewhere.  An  important  point 
to  be  noted  is  that  Southeast  Asia  is  far  too  important  as  a  region 
possessing  economic  resources  and  holding  strategic  significance 
to  be  neutralized.  An  examination  of  international  political  prac- 
tice provides  confirmation  of  this  observation.  Austria  could  be 
neutralized,  but  not  Germany.  The  neutralization  of  Laos  could  be 
attempted  as  it  was  in  1962  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  such  a 
proposal  could  be  conceived  for  Vietnam.  In  a  more  extensive 


21  For  Further  analysis  of  neutralization  both  in  its  theoretical  aspects  and  its  application  to 
Southeast  Asia  see  the  following:  Cyril  E.  Black  and  others,  Neutralhation  and  World 
Politics,  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1968);  Miirugcsu  Pathmanathan,  Conflict 
Management  in  Southeast  Asia:  A  Neutralized  Malaysia?  ,  Occasional  Papers  in  Malaysian 
Socio- Economic  AfTairs  No.  7  (Kuala  Lumpur:  Faculty  of  Economics  and  Administra- 
tion, 1977);  and  The  Asean:  Problems  and  Prospects  in  a  Changing  World,  Conference 
Proceedings  (Bangkok:  Institute  of  Asian  Studies,  Chulalongkorn  University,  1975) 
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analysis  of  the  validity  of  the  neutralization  proposal,  it  has  been 
advocated  that  the  value  of  neutralization  would  be  to  some  indi- 
vidual countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  rather  than  for  ASEAN  or 
Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole. 

Against  the  background  of  recent  political  changes,  it  is  much 
more  predictable  that  the  security  scenario  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  evolve,  at  least  in  the  short  term  to  policies  of  alignment  and 
nonalignment.^^ 

CONCLUSION 

The  dynamics  of  political  cooperation  with  ASEAN  nations  is 
very  perceptible  and  with  the  increased  tempo  of  social  and 
economic  change  in  the  region,  it  will  be  accelerated. 

An  illustration  which  has  not  been  dealt  with  above  but  which 
nonetheless,  reinforces  this  observation  has  been  the  development 
of  joint  positions  in  the  internadonal  negotiadons  relating  to 
changes  in  the  law  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  articulation  of  the 
archipelagic  principle.^'' 

The  neo-functional  approach  to  regional  integration  and  from 
there  to  international  peace  and  stability,  or  'peace  in  parts'  to 
borrow  a  book  title,  may  possibly  see  its  strongest  test  when  and  if 
the  proposed  Mekong  Project  gets  off  the  ground."  If  it  is  success- 
ful, the  role  of  Thailand  would  be  transformed  from  that  of  a 
buffer  state  between  ASEAN  and  the  Indochina  states  to  that  of  be- 
ing a  'bridge'  state. 

Neo-funcdonalism  has  limitadons.  The  recent  experience  of  the 
EEC  and  its  inability  to  reconcile  differing  nadonal  percepdons 
over  various  economic  and  political  problems  is  demonstradve  of 
these  limitations.  The  truth  or  rather  observation  of  one  senior 


22  Pathmanathan,  Neutralized  Malaysia?,  pp.  24-25 

23  For  a  recent  analysis  of  the  security  problems  in  Southeast  Asia,  sec  Yuan-Li  Wu,  The 
Strategic  Land  Ridge.  (Stanford:  Hoover  Institution  Press,  1975) 

24  Sec  Harbajan  Singh,  "Law  oi  ihi'  Sea  and  Southeast  Asian  Problems."  Southeast  Asian  Af- 
fairs 1976  (Singapore:  Institute  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  1976),  pp.  11-120 

25  See  The  ASEAN:  Problems  and  Prospects  in  a  Chanpng  World,  pp.  93-106 
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ASEAN  ofFicial,  when  he  was  asked  what  he  could  perceive  beyond 
nationaHsm,  as  being  more  'nationalism'  should  not  be  forgotten 
especially  in  the  euphoria  of  summitry. 

In  a  more  philosophical  vein,  it  can  be  posited  that  the  human 
ventures  for  cooperation  are  widened  in  their  parameters,  subse- 
quent to  conflict  experiences.  ASA  was  widened  to  ASEAN  after 
the  tensions  of  Konfrontasi.  In  the  European  experience  this  is  more 
vividly  shown.  The  United  Nations  Organizations  and  the  various 
European  regional  organizations  like  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and  the  European  Economic  Community  followed  the 
trauma  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
should  there  be  conflict  prior  to  cooperation.^  Is  this  chain  of 
development  of  international  organization  inevitable.^ 

For  both  leaders  of  the  ASEAN  nations  as  well  as  the  non- 
ASEAN  nations,  this  poses  a  challenge.^  The  future  forms  of  re- 
gional cooperation  as  well  as  ASEAN  will  rest  on  the  response  to 
this  challenge. 
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The  relationship  between  participation  and  stabiUty  is  a 
crucial,  complex,  controversial,  and  constant  issue  in  Indone- 
sian political  life.  As  such,  this  relationship  is  often  discussed, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  both  the  supporters  and  the 
critics  of  the  New  Order  regime.  The  critics  contend  that  the 
lack,  of  effective  mass  participation  in  the  choice  of  nadonal 
leadership,  and  in  the  selection,  planning,  and  implementation 
of  national  development  policies,  has  tended  to  isolate  the  deci- 
sion-making elite  from  the  bulk  of  the  population,  both  po- 
litically and  economically.  The  supporters  of  the  regime,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  emphasized  the  potentially  disruptive  conse- 
quences of  unrestricted  mass  involvement  in  political  decision- 
making. Thus,  while  acknowledging  that  effective  mass  partici- 
pation is  indeed  restricted  in  Indonesia,  the  regime's  supporters 
insist  that  this  situation  is  necessitated  by  the  overriding  impor- 
tance of  national  stability  considerations.  The  regime  sees  its 
own  role  as  one  of  fostering  national  resilience,  usually  express- 
ed in  terms  of  military  security,  economic  development,  poli- 
tical unity  and  solidarity,  and  a  sense  of  Indonesian  national 
purpose.  It  feels,  moreover,  that  the  nation  can  only  achieve 
these  goals  in  a  political  environment  characterized  by  stability 
and  continuity.  Mass  political  participation,  then,  is  viewed  as  a 
"luxury"  that  Indonesia  can  not  presently  afford,  both  because 
it  is  fundamentally  devisive  and  thus  destabilizing,  and  because  it 
is  seen  as  detracting  national  energy  and  resources  from  the 
crucial  task  of  building  national  resilience. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay,  however,  is  neither  to  support  the 
regime's  position  on  the  participation  issue,  nor  that  of  the 
regime's  critics.  Rather,  it  seeks  merely  to  explore  in  detail  the 
major  institutional  and  attitudinal  dimensions  of  political  parti- 
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cipation  and  stability  in  contemporary  Indonesia.  The  approach 
will  be  descriptive,  theoretical  and  historical,  and  will  employ 
analytical  concepts  and  terminologies  drawn  from  the  Com- 
parative Politics  literature  on  political  development,  especially 
the  notion  of  the  "bureaucratic  polity".  Such  an  approach  can 
consider  and  make  use  of  the  important  political  characteristics 
that  Indonesia  shares  with  other  developing  countries,  yet  re- 
main sensitive  to  the  many  aspects  of  Indonesian  politics  that 
are  truly  unique.  In  the  final  portion  of  my  analysis,  some 
highly  tentative  conclusions  will  be  offered. 

BUREAUCRATIC  POLITICS  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

In  the  Comparative  Politics  literature,  bureaucratic  politics 
has  often  been  studied  in  terms  of  "late-developing"  societies, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Third  World.  For  example,  the 
wridngs  of  Gerschenkron,  Bendix,  Veblen,  Moore,  and  Janos* 
have  all  explored  this  relationship  between  late  development  and 
bureaucracy  in  the  Central  European  historical  context.  And  a 
whole  host  of  scholars  (Riggs,  Huntington,  Apter,  Almond,  Pye, 
among  others,^)  have  addressed  this  issue  in  their  analyses  of 
contemporary  Third  World  regimes,  both  Communist  and  non- 
Communist. 

For  Janos,'  the  important  point  was  that  the  late  developing 
countries  of  Central  Europe  were  strongly  influenced  by  the 
earlier  development  of  Western  Europe,  particularly  England. 
The  "internadonal  demonstration  effect"  meant  that  the 
"follower"  society  was  encouraged  to  "catch  up"  with  the 
"pioneer"  society  as  rapidly  as  possible  (Veblen).  This  drive  to 


1  Sec  for  example,  Harrington  Moore,  Social  Origins  of  Dictatorship  and  Democracy;  see  also 
Reinhard  Bendix,  NcUion- Building  and  Citizenship;  See  also  Alexander  Gerschenkron, 
Economic  Backwardness  in  Historical  Perspective. 

2  See  for  example,  Samuel  Huntington,  Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies;  See  also  David 
Apter,  The  Politics  of  Modernization;  See  also  Fred  Riggs,  Administration  in  Developing  Coun- 
tries: The  Theory  of  Prismatic  Society;  See  also  Lucian  W.  Pye,  Aspects  of  Political  Development , 
as  well  as  his  Politics,  Personality,  and  Nation- Building;  See  also  Almond  and  Verba,  The 
Civic  Culture. 

3  This  section  owes  much  to  Professor  Andrew  Janos  of  the  Political  Science  Department 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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develop  quickly  resulted  in  policies  of  "substitution"  and 
"reversal",  whereby  industrialization  and  other  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic modernization  were  artificially  grafted  onto  a  traditional 
substructure,  but  without  the  modern  social  and  cultural  at- 
tributes that  had  accompanied  the  industrialization  process  in 
the  early-developing  sociedes.  And  what  was  crucial  about  this 
process  of  international  demonstration  and  international  adapta- 
don  was  that  it  necessitated  a  vastly  increased  role  for  the  state 
bureaucracy  in  economic  planning  and  development,  which  in 
turn  affected  the  overall  nature  of  regime- society  relations  in  the 
late-developing  countries  generally.  Whereas  for  the  early 
modernizers  the  political  institutions  tended  to  represent  the 
natural  "crystalization"  of  existing  social  norms  and  values 
(Eisenstadt),  for  the  late  modernizers  the  political  institutions 
were  instead  created  in  anticipation  of  corresponding  economic 
and  socio-cultural  development,  and  in  order  to  help  produce 
these  developments. 

In  the  contemporary  Third  World,  the  state  bureaucracy  has 
also  played  this  expanded  role  in  economic  planning  and  devel- 
opment, and  for  largely  the  same  historical  reasons.  But  what 
are  the  ramifications  of  this  phenomenon.^  According  to  Fred 
Riggs,*  there  are  two  main  types  of  bureaucracy:  "ad- 
ministrative" and  "political".  Riggs  argues  further  that  where  the 
former  is  dominant,  the  bureaucracy  will  tend  to  take  on  a  life 
of  its  own,  seeing  its  primary  mission  as  institutional  survival 
and  the  expansion  of  its  own  role,  rather  than  serving  the  polity 
and  the  nation  through  the  specific  tasks  originally  assigned  it. 
Only  where  the  political  bureaucracy  (that  is,  one  or  more  poli- 
tical party  organizations  set  up  to  advance  the  ideological  and 
material  goals  of  a  particular  group  or  groups  within  the  polity) 
maintains  predominance  over  the  administrative  bureaucracy 
will  the  state  apparatus  be  able  to  transcend  its  own  insti- 
tudonal  interests  and  instead  function  in  the  interests  of  the 
polity  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  in  the  interests  of  the  polity's 
dominant  polincal  group  or  groups. 


4  Sec-  Fred  Riggs,  Administration  in  Developing  Countries:  The  Theory  of  Prismatic  Society  ;ahoh\s 
"Administrative  Development:  An  Elusive  Concept",  in  MontgomeiT  and  SifTm.  Ap- 
proaches  to  Development:  Politics.  Administration,  and  Change 
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In  the  Third  World  today,  however,  the  more  usual  pattern 
is  for  the  political  bureaucracy  to  be  effectively  dominated  by 
the  administrative  bureaucracy.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
administrative  domination,  most  of  them  historically  derived. 
First  of  all,  in  most  traditional,  pre-colonial  polities,  the  state 
machinery  only  rarely  penetrated  the  society  with  an  effective 
network  of  operations,  and  the  function  of  this  existing  govern- 
ment penetration  was  primarily  to  extract  resources  from  the 
population.  Further,  in  these  pre-colonial  societies,  the  ruling 
elite  tended  to  be  legitimated  through  its  exclusive  membership 
status  and  the  rulers'  possession  of  certain  distinctive,  often 
ascriptively-based  attributes  (whether  caste,  royal  blood,  spiritual 
power,  etc.)  that  set  them  apart  from  the  bulk  of  the  largely 
agricultural  population  (thus  "court  culture"  versus  "peasant 
culture").  Less  important  was  the  ruling  elite's  performance  of 
functional  tasks  for  the  society  as  a  whole.  In  other  words, 
political  power  tended  to  be  a  matter  of  status  rather  than  ac- 
tion, of  "being"  rather  than  "doing".'  And  colonialism,  while 
altering  the  traditional  structure  of  political  hierarchy,  either  by 
co-opting  the  ruling  elite  or  by  replacing  it  with  a  new  elite,  did  not 
fundamentally  change  this  pattern  of  exclusive  political  member- 
ship. Genuine  political  membership  status  was  still  reserved  for  a 
small  minority  that  also  controlled  the  state  apparatus. 

The  colonial  regimes,  however,  did  tend  to  dramatically  expand 
the  state  bureaucracy  and  to  "modernize"  it  in  terms  of  assigning 
it  regularized  and  extensive  functional  responsibilities.  The 
bureaucracy  was  expanded  to  build  roads  and  railways,  collect 
taxes  and  population  figures  more  efficiently,  develop  a  postal 
service,  create  a  system  of  mass  education,  etc.,  in  addition  to  its 
main  task  of  extracting  economic  surplus  from  the  population. 
But  this  bureaucracy  was  administrative,  not  political.  It  learned 
not  how  to  develop  society,  nor  how  to  change  society,  nor  how 
to  create  modern  political  institutions  based  on  the  voluntary 
participation  of  socially  mobilized  individuals  who  seek  to  arti- 
culate their  interests  in  the  form  of  various  demands  upon  the 
regime  for  appropriate  outputs.  Rather,  the  bureaucracy  learned 


5  See  Robert  Hcinc-Ccldcrn,  "Conceptions  of  State  and  Kingship  in  Southeast  Asia",  in 
John  T.  McAlister,  Jr.,  cd..  Southeast  Asia:  The  Politics  of  National  Integration,  {New  Yorit, 
Random  House,  1973),  pp.  74-90 
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how  to  control,  how  to  maintain  stability  and  order,  how  to  pre- 
vent the  articulation  of  such  disruptive  allocative  demands,  as 
well  as  how  to  advance  its  own  institutional  interests  vis  a  vis 
other  sectors  of  the  society.  Thus,  under  colonial  rule,  the  insti- 
tutions that  tended  to  grow  in  size  and  in  scope  were  not  polit- 
ical parties  (or  private  businesses)  but  the  civil  service  and  the 
military,  and  these  institutions  in  fact  became  the  major  avenues 
of  social  mobility  for  those  interested  in  advancing  their 
material  and  ideal  interests;  entrepreneurial  and  political 
avenues  for  upward  mobility  could  not  compete. 

With  the  coming  of  independence,  then,  much  of  the  Third 
World  found  itself  with  a  state  apparatus  that  was :  too  large  and 
top-heavy;  dominated  by  bureaucracy  and  the  military;  very  ac- 
tive in  the  economy  of  the  nation;  organizationally  and  edu- 
cationally ill-equipped  to  handle  the  mammoth  tasks  of  devel- 
opment; often  self-serving;  relatively  isolated  from  the  bulk,  of 
the  population;  and  generally  unreceptive  to  the  idea  of  effective 
mass  political  participation.  In  other  words,  many  Third  World 
societies,  including  Indonesia,  emerged  from  the  colonial  era  with 
a  set  of  institutional  and  attitudinal  characteristics  that  tended  to 
facilitate  the  creation  and  subsequent  endurance  of  the  "bureau- 
cratic polity"  regime-type. 

THE  BUREAUCRATIC  POLITY 

This  term  "bureaucratic  polity"*^  implies  a  whole  set  of  inter- 
related and  fairly  well-defined  regime  attributes,  which  are 
usually  expressed  in  ideal-typical  form.  For  our  purposes  here, 
the  most  important  of  these  attributes  are:  the  concentration  of 
genuine  political  "membership  status",  and  thus  of  effective 
political  power,  within  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small,  urban 
elite;  the  large  role  played  by  the  military  and/or  civilian 
bureaucracy,  not  only  in  administration  but  also  in  decision- 
making; the  predominance  of  personalistic  over  institutional 
loyalties;  the  limited  importance  of  ideology  as  a  focus  for 


6  TIk-  term  "bureaucratic  polity"  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  works  ofFrcd  Riggs, 
Sec  especially  his  Thailand:  The  Modemiiation  of  a  Bureauaalic  Polity,  (Honolulu,  East-West 
Center  Press,  1966) 
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political  debate,  organization,  and  action;  the  sometimes  unclear 
demarcation  between  the  public  and  private  functions  of  govern- 
ment; the  absence  of  a  system  of  roles,  behaviors,  ideologies, 
and  institutions  enabling  non-officials  to  regularly  scrutinize, 
evaluate,  and  influence  official  policy  decisions  and  official  defi- 
nitions of  reality;'  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  regime  to 
employ  mass  mobilization  tactics  or  to  launch  a  sustained,  dis- 
ruptive campaign  against  traditional  elites  and  values;  a  heavy 
and  often  quite  successful  emphasis  on  stable  economic  growth 
using  primarily  private  capital  (both  foreign  and  domestic)  but 
with  some  degree  of  state  planning;  and  of  course,  a  severely 
restricted  political  participation,  with  no  meaningful  "political 
realm"  apart  from  the  "official  realm",  and  thus  very  little  op- 
portunity for  interests  and  demands  to  be  articulated  from 
below  by  those  denied  membership  status  in  the  politically  sign- 
ificant elite  group. 


THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  POLITICAL  POWER  IN 
INDONESIA 

According  to  these  criteria,  we  can  say  that  Indonesia  does 
display  the  necessary  characteristics  to  be  categorized  as  a 
"bureaucratic  polity".  First  of  all,  effective  political  power  and 
genuine  membership  in  the  decision-making  realm  are  indeed 
concentrated  within  a  relatively  small  group  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary elite  members.  William  Liddle  has  described  this  politically 
relevant  population  of  contemporary  Indonesia  as  comprising  a 
"two-tiered  political  structure": 

In  the  first  tier  are  members  of  the  primary  elite,  defined  as  those  individuals  now 
at  the  center  of  power  or  in  positions  from  which  they  may  aspire  at  the  center.  In 
the  second  are  individuals  who  do  not  determine  basic  policy  or  choose  key  per- 
sonnel but  who  nonetheless  possess  political  resources  with  which  they  can  in- 
Huence  the  outcome  of  struggles  for  power  within  the  primary  elite.* 


7  This  particular  vocabulary,  and  many  of  the  terms  and  concepts  employed  throughout 
this  article,  are  taken  from  Professor  Kenneth  Jowitt  of  the  Political  Science  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

8  R.  William  Liddle,  "Indonesia  1977  :  The  New  Order's  Second  Parliamentary  Election", 
in  Asian  Survey,  February,  1978,  pp.  175-6 
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Moreover,  any  significant  diffusion  of  power  or  expansion  of 
genuine  political  membership  status  is  extremely  unlikely,  given 
the  constraints  of  the  bureaucratic  polity  framework.  There  are 
changes  in  the  exact  make-up  of  the  elite,  of  course,  and  indivi- 
duals and  groups  do  rise  and  fall,  but  these  changes  do  not 
affect  the  regime  structurally.  The  majority  of  the  population 
remains  outside  the  realm  of  regular  political  activity  and  effec- 
tive political  power. 

An  important  by-product  of  this  unequal  distribution  of 
power  is  that  popular  demands  for  various  government  allo- 
cations tend  to  be  articulated  not  from  outside  the  circle  but 
from  within  it,  that  is,  from  Liddle's  "second  tier".  Even  when 
the  government  is  criticized  on  such  issues  as  income  distri- 
bution, corruption,  and  foreign  investment  policy,  the  debate 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  "inter-elite"  politics.  And 
if  a  group  outside  the  elite  realm  does  succeed  in  mobilizing 
mass  support  around  a  particular  issue,  the  usual  outcome  is 
not  the  attainment  and  utilization  of  real  political  power  by  that 
group,  but  rather  the  co-option  (or  "domestication"")  of  the 
group's  leaders  into  the  elite  circle.'"  The  actual  make-up  of  the 
elite  is  thus  subject  to  periodic  reshuflflings,  but  these  changes  in 
personnel  in  no  way  constitute  a  departure  from  the  established 
patterns  of  political  membership  and  political  power  within  the 
bureaucratic  polity. 

Finally,  it  must  be  said  that  the  rise  in  popular  political  ac- 
tivity over  the  last  year,  especially  on  the  part  of  university 
students  openly  critical  of  the  present  distribution  of  power, 
raises  crucial  questions  about  the  future  of  political  power  in  In- 
donesia. Specifically,  do  these  criticisms  constitute  an  attack  on 
the  overall  structural  basis  of  power  in  the  bureaucratic  polity, 
or  merely  signify  the  emergence  of  a  new  generation  of  potential 
"second  tier"  elite  members  who  seek  their  own  share  of  power 
within  the  existing  structure.  As  Karl  Jackson  has  pointed  out, 


9  The  tcM-m,  "domcsticalion",  was  coined  by  Donald  Hindley.  See  his  "President  Su- 
karno and  the  Communists:  The  Politics  of  Domestication",  in  The  American  Political 
Science  Review,  December,  1962,  pp.  915-26 

10  Karl  D.Jackson,  "The  Political  Implications  ofStructme  and  Culture  in  Indonesia",  in 
Karl  D.  Jackson  and  Lucian  W.  Pyc,  eds.,  Political  Power  and  Communicatiom  in  Indonesia, 
(Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1978),  pp.  31-2 
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It  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  vehemence  of  student  criticism  stems  from  their 
being  partially  excluded  from  the  system  because  they  are  unable  to  obtain  bureau- 
cratic position  consonent  with  their  educated  status  or  whether  it  is  derived  from  a 
thorough  rejection  of  the  system  of  their  elders." 

Whichever  the  case,  as  of  now  there  have  been  no  convincing 
indications  of  a  future  expansion  of  effective  poHtical  power 
beyond  the  relatively  small  elite  group  suggested  by  Liddle. 


THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  POLITICAL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  IN- 
DONESIA 

Membership  in  the  de  facto  political  realm  (that  is,  in  the 
decision-making  and  decision- influencing  elite),  is  indeed  con- 
fined to  certain  regime-defined  status  groups,  but  according  to 
what  criteria?  In  short,  who  tends  to  gain  access  to  the  political 
realm,  why,  and  how?  What  special  attributes  must  an  indi- 
vidual or  group  possess  in  order  to  achieve  genuine  political 
membership  status  within  the  Indonesian  polity? 

First  of  all,  it  is  obvious  that  genuine  political  membership  is 
not  dependent  on  the  possesion  of  particular  religious  or 
linguistic  attributes.  That  is,  Indonesia  is  not  an  ethnic  state.  One 
can  have  membership  in  the  political  realm  without  possessing  a 
particular  primordial  status,  and,  conversely,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular primordial  status  that  will  guarantee  one's  membership 
in  the  political  realm.  This  is  not  to  say  that  religion,  race, 
region,  language,  etc.  are  not  important  political  issues  in  In- 
donesia, nor  that  the  issue  of  the  "ethnic  state"  has  not  been 
bitterly  contested  in  the  past.  But  the  crucial  criterion  for 
political  membership  in  Indonesia  today  is  not  ethnic. 

That  Indonesia  would  be  a  "secular"  polity  was  established 
in  the  late  1950's  with  the  final  defeat  of  both  the  PRRI  (or 
"Outer  Islands")  rebellion  and  the  Dar'ul  Islam  movement.  The 
PRRI  was  an  anti-Javanese,  anti-Communist,  anti-Soekarno,  and 
anti-secular  revolt  led  by  conservative  military  officers  and 
members  of  Masyumi,  the  "modernist"  Islamic  political  party 
outlawed  by  Soekarno.  The  Dar'ul  Islam  was  a  religious  re- 
bellion whose  raison  d'etre  was  the  establishment  of  an  Indo- 


1 1  Ibid.,  p.  36 
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nesian  "Islamic  state",  one  in  which  poHtical  membership  status 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  possession  of  particular  religious 
attributes.  But  the  vast  majority  within  the  military  remained 
loyal  to  Sukarno's  "secular  nationalism"  (or  at  least  to  the  per- 
sonage of  Sukarno  himself),  and  the  President  for  Life/Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces/Great  Leader  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  able  to  establish  Guided  Democracy  in  1958. 

Almost  all  Indonesians  are  at  least  nominally  Muslim,  how- 
ever, and  there  has  remained  significant  disagreement  over  govern- 
ment religious  policies  (under  Soeharto  as  well  as  Soekarno)  on  the 
part  of  the  devoutly  Islamic  portion  of  the  population,  the  santri. 
And  in  fact,  the  religious  differences  between  the  more  conser- 
vative santri  and  the  more  syncretic  and  pro-Soekarno  abangan^^ 
was  one  important  reason  why  the  political  struggle  of  1965-1966 
reached  such  a  terrible  level  of  violence.  In  many  respects,  the 
fighting  took  on  the  character  of  Holy  War  against  what  was 
perceived  as  PKI  "atheism".  Furthermore,  Islam  has  always  been 
ceremoniously  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  major  founding  prin- 
ciples and  guiding  spiritual  forces  of  the  Indonesian  nation,  both 
in  Soekarno's  NASAKOM  synthesis  of  nationalism,  religion,  and 
Communism,  and  in  the  current  regime's  periodic  campaigns  for 
morality,  austerity,  and  moderation. 

But  the  crucial  point  in  understanding  the  role  of  religion  in 
modern  Indonesian  political  life  is  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
(internal  as  well  as  external),  the  Islamic  political  parties  have  been 
consistently  unable  to  effectively  counter  the  secular  power  of  the 
regime.'^  Moreover,  this  aspect  of  Indonesian  politics  has  remain- 
ed constant  throughout  the  period  of  Indonesia's  independence. 
Thus,  Islam  has  been  given  great  importance  as  a  spiritual  and 
cultural  force,  but  has  been  prevented  from  articulating  an  alter- 
native/Jo/tYica/  vision  of  what  the  Indonesian  "nation"  should  be. 
Even  the  bloodbath  following  the  Gestapu  coup  attempt  did  not 
represent  the  use  of  political  power  to  advance  a  religious  goal. 


12  For  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  santri-abangan  issue,  see  the  classic  work  by  ClifTord 
Gcertz,  The  Religion  of  Java,  (New  York,  The  Free  Press,  1960) 

13  See  Allan  A.  Samson,  "Religious  Belief  and  Political  Action  in  Indonesian  Islamic 
Modernism",  in  R.  William  Liddle,  ed.,  Political  Parlidpation  in  Modem  Indonesia,  (New 
Haven,  Yale  University,  Southeast  Asia  Studies  Monograph  19,  1973);  see  also  his 
"Conceptions  of  Politics,  Power,  and  Ideology  in  ContemporatT  Indonesian  Islam",  in 
Karl  D.  Jackson  and  W.  Pye,  op.  cit.,  pp.  196-226 
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Rather,  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  The  anti-Communist  military 
consciously  used  the  religious  appeal  of  Islam  to  mobilize  masses  of 
people  toward  a  goal  it  always  saw  as  secular:  the  elimination  of 
the  PKI  as  a  competing  political  force. 

Religion  then,  does  not  provide  the  criterion  by  which  the 
regime  approves  or  disapproves  potential  members  of  the  effective 
political  realm.  And  other  primordial  attributes,  such  as  race, 
region,  language,  etc.  are  equally  insufficient  for  explaining  the  ac- 
tual dimensions  of  political  membership  status  in  Indonesia  today. 
To  be  sure,  such  primordial  differences  as  Javanese  versus  non- 
Javanese  and  Chinese  versus  pribumi  do  tend  to  complicate  the 
process  of  Indonesian  nadonal  integration.  But  it  would  be  an  ab- 
surd exaggeration  to  suggest  that  all  people  of  one  primordial  affi- 
liation possess  political  membership  status  while  all  people  of 
other  primordial  affiliadons  are  denied  that  status,  as  is  the  case  in, 
say,  Israel.  There  are  indeed  individual  Chinese,  Bataks,  Minang- 
kabaus,  etc.  within  the  Indonesian  political  elite,  along  with  the 
more  heavily  represented  indigenous  Javanese.  And  since  mem- 
bership in  Indonesia's  political  realm  is  thus  not  dependent 
upon  membership  in  a  particular  primordial  group,  Indonesia  is 
not  an  "ethnic  state". 

Nor  can  Indonesia  properly  be  called  a  "mobilization  regime" 
or  "vanguard  state".  That  is,  political  membership  status  in  Indo- 
nesia is  not  dependent  upon  the  regime's  recognition  of  can- 
didates' charismatic,  vanguard  attributes.'*  The  term  "vanguard 
state"  suggests  a  regime  dedicated  to  the  radical  and  rapid  trans- 
formation of  society  according  to  its  own  special  design.  In  other 
words,  a  sense  of  charismatic  vision,  of  revolutionary  urgency,  of 
"historical  mission"  is  implied.  Such  is  indeed  the  case  in  Com- 
munist systems,  where  the  Communist  Party  is  in  effect  granted  ex- 
clusive membership  status,  at  the  expense  of  other  political  organi- 
zations, because  of  its  perceived  vanguard  role  in  transforming  the 
society  according  to  the  goals,  strategies,  and  ideologies  of  the 
regime  leadership. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  Indonesia  today,  however.  The 
government  may  be  active  in  promoting  economic  growth  accor- 


14  See  Kenneth  Jowitt,  Revolutionary  Breakthroughs  and  National  Development;  also  his  "An 
Organizational  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Political  Cultural  in  Marxist-Leninist 
Systems",  in  The  American  Political  Science  Review,  September,  1974,  pp.  1171-91. 
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ding  to  a  particular  development  strategy,  but  this  strategy  has 
deliberately  avoided  the  vanguard  idea  of  revolutionary  transfor- 
mation. One  of  the  key  features  of  the  bureaucratic  polity,  after  all, 
is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  regime  to  launch  a  sustained 
and  disruptive  mass  campaign  against  existing  institutions.  Thus, 
the  development  strategy  of  the  New  Order  leadership  has  con- 
sciously sought  to  minimize  the  social  disruption  that  inevitably 
accompanies  the  modernization  process.'^ 

And  even  Soekarno,  who  certainly  carried  on  a  flirtatious  rela- 
tionship with  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  in  the  early  1960's, 
never  seriously  embraced  the  notion  of  the  "vanguard  state".  He 
never  mobilized  Indonesian  political  life  around  a  revolutionary 
organization  dedicated  to  a  fundamental  transformadon  of  Indo- 
nesian society  through  the  deliberate  and  systematic  destruction  of 
traditional  elites,  institutions,  and  values.  Soekarno's  commitment 
to  "socialism"  was  instead  largely  symbolic,  taking  the  form  of 
grand  public  relations  gestures  and  populist  rhetoric  more  often 
than  substantive  political  measures.  He  adopted  a  "radical 
nationalist"  stance  in  foreign  relations,  and  he  consistently  and 
vehemently  lashed  out  at  that  he  regarded  as  neocolonial  exploi- 
tation of  the  Third  World  by  the  advanced  capitalist  states  (thus, 
the  confrontadon  between  "NEFO"  and  "NEKOLIM").  But  he 
did  not  encourage  domestic  class  war.  And  he  never  created  a  dis- 
ciplined revolutionary  party  which  because  of  its  "necessary 
historical  mission"  would  be  granted  an  effective  monopoly  over 
the  nation's  political  affairs. 

Soekarno,  then,  did  not  extend  or  deny  genuine  polidcal 
membership  status  on  the  basis  of  an  organizadon's  perceived 
"charismatic  vanguard  attributes",  nor  could  he,  given  the  tra- 
didonally  non-ideological,  bureaucratic  character  of  Indonesian 
elite  polidcs  and  the  constraining  hand  of  the  Indonesian  Armed 
Forces.  Soekarno  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to 
grant  the  PKI  exclusively  membership  status  within  the  Indone- 
sian polity. 


15  See,  for  example,  Alex  Inkeles  and  David  Smith,  Becoming  Modem:  Individual  Change  in 
Six  Developing  Countries,  {London,  Heineman,  1974),  see  also  Daniel  Lerner,  The  Passingof 
Traditional  Society,  (New  York,  The  Free  Press,  1958),  see  also  Charles  Wilber,  The  Soviet 
Model  and  Under-developed  Countries,  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1969) 
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If  access  to  the  Indonesian  political  realm  is  not  dependent 
upon  one's  possession  of  particular  ethnic  or  vanguard  attributes, 
neither  is  it  dependent  upon  one's  membership  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  is  not  to  downplay  the  importance  of  the  Indonesian 
military.  On  the  contrary,  ABRI  continues  to  perform  its  well- 
known  "dual  function"  in  Indonesian  society,  ("civil  service"  in 
addition  to  national  security  affairs),  and  individual  military'  of- 
ficers are  indeed  active  at  all  levels  of  the  government  and  the 
economy.  Moreover,  for  the  March,  1978  meeting  of  the  MPR 
(People's  Consultative  Assembly),  held  to  select  the  President  and 
Vice  President  and  to  approve  the  "Broad  Oudines  of  State 
Policy",  ABRI  was  granted  230  seats  out  of  a  total  of  920;  this  in 
addition  to  ABRI's  already  strong  representations  within  the 
Golkar  faction.  But  the  main  point  is  this:  just  as  is  the  case  with 
ethnic  background,  one's  membership  in  ABRI  will  not  in  itself 
guarantee  access  to  the  effective  political  realm,  and  conversely, 
one  can  gain  membership  to  the  effective  political  realm  without 
belonging  to  ABRI.  Thus,  there  are  many  influential  civilians  in 
Indonesians  political  life,  including  certain  intellectuals  and  poli- 
ticians from  Liddle's  "second  tier","*  as  well  as  cabinet  ministers, 
various  "technocrats",  even  the  Vice  President  of  the  Republic, 
Adam  Malik. 

We  have  seen  that  genuine  political  membership  (and  thus  real 
decision-making  and  decision-influencing  power)  in  Indonesia  is 
not  dependent  upon  a  candidate's  ethnic  characteristics,  vanguard 
attributes,  or  military  status.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  member- 
ship in  the  effective  political  realm  is  not  severely  restricted  in 
Indonesia.  Political  power  does  tend  to  be  concentrated  within  a 
small  elite  group,  even  if  that  elite  group  is  not  all  Muslim,  all 
Javanese,  or  all  ABRI.  And,  as  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  individuals  who  are  not  members  of  this  elite  group  to 
articulate  demands  and  interests  from  below.  In  other  words,  the 
"political  realm"  in  Indonesia  is  almost  coterminous  with  the  "of- 
ficial realm".  The  "public-domain",  that  portion  of  the  political 
realm  that  does  remain  independent  of  the  official  realm,"  is  very 
small,  both  in  scope  and  in  impact.  And  it  must  constantly  guard 
against  losing  its  already  limited  autonomy  through  regime  co- 


le Liddle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  175-6 

1 7  Again,  the  vocabulary  is  from  Professor  Kenneth  Jowitt 
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optation  of  its  leaders  or  more  direct  regime  intervention  in  its  ac- 
tivities. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  ELECTORAL  PARTICIPATION 

Directly  related  to  the  domination  of  the  political  realm  by  the 
official  realm,  and  to  the  high  degree  of  difficulty  in  articulating 
popular  demands  from  outside  the  elite  circle,  is  the  absence  of  a 
system  of  roles,  behaviours,  ideologies,  and  institudons  enabling 
non-officials  to  regularly  scrudnize,  evaluate,  and  influence  official 
policy  decisions  and  official  definitions  of  reality.  In  the  absence  of 
widespread  participadon,  the  crucial  machinadons  of  elite-circle 
politics  are  simply  outside  the  vision  of  the  vast  majority  of  Indo- 
nesians. The  furthest  the  Indonesian  polity  has  thus  far  come  in 
providing  such  popular  scrudny  and  popular  polidcal  involve- 
ment has  been  the  nadonwide  elections  to  choose  the  members  of 
the  DPR  (People's  Legisladve  Assembly).  These  elecdons  were  held 
in  1971  and  in  1977,  and  they  are  planned  for  every  five  years 
hence.  The  question  remains,  however,  whether  these  elections  do 
in  fact  provide  a  vehicle  for  popular  discussion  and  decision- 
making about  future  national  leadership  and  policy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  role  of  the  opposition  political  parties  is 
today  rather  ambiguous.  In  1973,  the  nine  existing  parties  were 
consolidated  by  the  government  into  two  broad  groupings,  osten- 
sibly to  simplify  the  party  system  and  to  avoid  the  electoral  in- 
stability that  had  plagued  Indonesia  in  the  past,  especially  during 
the  post-independence  period  of  "Liberal  Democracy".'"  As  a 
result  of  this  consolidation,  the  various  Muslim  parties  (Parmusi, 
PSSI,  Perti,  and  most  prominantly,  Nahdlatul  Ulama)  now  make 
up  the  Unity  Development  Party  (PPP),  while  the  secular  parties 
(most  prominantly,  Soekarno's  old  PNI,  along  with  two  smaller 
nationalist  parties  and  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties)  were 
combined  to  form  the  Indonesian  Democracy  Party  (PDI). 

Secondly,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  civil  service  employees 
to  be  active  in  the  opposidon  political  parties.  Before  the  party 
consolidation  of  1973  (and  thus  including  the  period  of  the  197  I 


18  SccAli  Mocnopo,  "Poliliral  ;incl  Economic  Dcvclo])indit  in  Indonesia  in  ihc  Conicxi  of 
Regionalism  in  Soullieasl  Asia",  in  The  Indonesian  Qitarterly.  April,  1978,  p.  34 
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parliamentary  election  campaign),  government  employees  were 
prevented  outright  from  joining  opposition  parties  or  repre- 
senting them  as  candidates.  But  at  the  same  time,  these  same  sup- 
posedly "non-political"  civil  servants  were  allowed  to  (and  were  ac- 
tually encouraged  to)  participate  actively  in  Golkar,  the  "loosely 
organized  collection  of  associations  and  quasi-associations  with 
parliamentary  representation"  that  had  been  transformed  before 
the  1971  elections  "into  a  highly  organized,  centrally  directed  elec- 
toral arm  of  the  government".'''  Moreover,  the  government  rado- 
nalized  this  de  facto  double  standard  on  the  polidcal  activides  of 
civil  servants  by  insisting  (as  it  still  does)  that  Golkar  is  not  actually 
a  political  party  but  a  "funcdonal  organization". 

A  1975  electoral  reform  measure  altered  the  situation  some- 
what, by  granting  the  newly-created  PPP  and  PDI  the  same  basic 
operadonal  freedoms  and  responsibilities  as  Golkar.  While  it  thus 
became  legal  for  civil  service  employees  to  enjoy  membership  in 
the  opposition  parties,  they  were  still  virtually  required  to  notify 
their  superiors  of  their  new  party  affiliation.  Similarly,  it  has 
become  technically  legal  for  civil  service  employees  to  represent  the 
opposition  parties  as  candidates  in  DPR  elections,  but  in  practice 
the  potential  candidate  must  first  obtain  the  expressed  permission 
of  his  superiors.  This  of  course  raises  additional  considerations  for 
the  individual  civil  servant!  That  his  "anti-Golkar"  political  activi- 
ty might  have  negative  repercussions  for  his  future  career  oppor- 
tunities is  a  significant  and  threatening  possibility,  and  it  no  doubt 
provides  a  powerful  constraint  against  significant  participation  in 
the  opposition  parties  by  civil  servants  generally. 

Thus,  whatever  the  intrinsic  merits  of  consolidating  the  parties 
and  enacting  legal  guidelines  governing  civil  servants'  indepen- 
dent party  activities,  the  net  effect  of  these  measures  was  probably  a 
weakening  of  the  opposidon  parties  vis  a  vis  Golkar.  And  as  Liddle 
points  out,  this  weakness  was  dramatically  demonstrated  in  the 
1977  Parliamentary  elecdon,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  virtual 
repeat  of  the  1971  campaign: 

Golkar  once  again  had  an  efTective  monopoly  over  the  political  activity  of  govern- 
ment olTicials  most  of  whom  belong  to  KORPRI  (Corps  of  Indonesian  State  ofTicials), 
a  constituent  unit  of  Golkar  ....  And  standing  behind  civilian  bureaucrats  at  all  levels 
were  the  armed  forces.  Provincial  and  district  Golkar  chairmen  were  with  few  excep- 


19  Liddle.  np.  cil..  p.  178 
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lions  the  chicCs-or-stafTorthe  local  military  commands,  and  lower  level  Golkar  "com- 
niisioners"  were  usually  veterans  with  direct  links  to  the  militar)'  side  of  Golkar.™ 

In  addition,  the  1977  canipaign  rules  themselves  tended  to  aid 
Golkar.  The  political  parties  (and  Golkar)  were  allowed  to  cam- 
paign openly  at  the  village  level  only  during  the  designated  cam- 
paign period,  which  lasted  only  two  months.  But  unlike  the  oppo- 
sition parties,  Golkar  as  the  "Joint  Secretariat  of  Functional 
Groups"  already  possessed  effective  local  level  operations  in  many 
areas  via  its  administrative,  as  opposed  to  its  purely  political  net- 
work. This  presented  Golkar  with  a  distinct  advantage  in  village 
electoral  recruitment. 

It  is  clear  that  Golkar  has  enjoyed  tremendous  overall  organi- 
zational superiority,  in  addition  to  possessing  a  considerable 
amount  of  raw  political  clout.  But  its  electoral  victories  (62.80%  of 
the  vote  in  197  1,  62.1  196  in  1977)  have  also  been  facilitated  by  its 
recognized  status  as  the  "government  party"  within  the  context  of 
the  Indonesian  cultural  milieu.  What  Jackson  wrote  about  the  197  1 
election  results  holds  true  for  1977  as  well: 

The  197  1  election  illustrates  how  comparatively  easy  it  has  been  for  the  ruling  circle  to 
produce  favorable  electoral  outcomes,  even  without  using  totalitarian  methods  .  .  .  ., 
so  long  as  an  assertive  President  commands  a  relatively  united  and  loyal  armv  and 
bureaucracy  ....  The  tradition  of  deference  to  the  ruler  in  Jakarta  is  strong  among  the 
less  educated  common  people.  Unless  there  are  visible  signs  of  dissolution  at  the 
center  and  unless  traditional  village  leaders  take  an  explicitly  anti-government  stand, 
common  villagers  naturally  tend  to  favor  the  government.  Voting  "for  Soeharto"  is 
both  safe  and  psychologically  satisfying  in  villages  which  for  a  millenium  or  more  have 
dealt  successliillv  with  central  governments  by  appearing  to  acquiesce  while  pre5er\'ing 
village  autonomy  over  local,  and  hence  more  vital,  aspects  of  life." 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  then,  we  can  say  that  the  elections' 
functions  have  been  more  to  formalize  the  existing  political  system 
of  bureaucratic  rule,  and  to  legitimate  that  system  both  domes- 
tically and  internationally,^^  than  to  provide  for  the  effecdve  po- 
pular discussion  and  evaluation  of  government  leadership  and 
policies.  In  other  words,  the  elections  have  thus  far  tended  to  offer 
the  form  of  mass  political  participation  but  not  the  content.  The  elec- 
tions have  not  provided  a  system  of  roles,  behaviours,  ideologies. 


20  Ibid.,  p.  179 

21  Jackson,  »/;.  cit.,  p.  31 

22  Liddle,  np.  ril.,  p.  178 
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and  institutions  enabling  non-ofFicials  to  regularly  scrutinize, 
evaluate  and  influence  ofTicial  policy  decisions  and  official  defi- 
nitions of  reality.  They  have  not  extended  genuine  political 
membership  status  and  effective  political  power  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  elite  circle,  nor  were  they  intended  to. 

PERSONAL  POWER  AND  PERSONALISTIC  POLITICS" 

But  if  not  ethnicity,  military  status,  vanguard  role,  or  electoral- 
ly  based  popular  support,  what  is  the  actual  criterion  according  to 
which  potential  members  are  neither  granted  or  denied  access  to 
the  cflective  political  realm?  What  is  the  true  foundation  of  Indo- 
nesian elite  politics.^ 

To  answer  briefly,  politics  in  Indonesia  is  fundamentally  per- 
sonalistic,  rather  than  ideological  or  institutional.  And  while  this 
is  often  the  case  in  bureaucratic  polities,  it  is  especially  true  and 
especially  important  in  Indonesia,  where  the  bureaucratic 
polity's  structurally-derived  tendencies  toward  personalistic 
political  behavior  are  further  reinforced  and  magnified  by  cer- 
tain traditional  Javanese  cultural  values.  Thus,  whether  at  the 
level  of  the  village  lurah,  or  at  the  highest  levels  of  government 
bureaucracy  in  Jakarta,  the  primary  loyalties  in  Indonesian 
politics  are  not  to  abstract  ideologies  and  institutions  but  to  peo- 
ple with  power!  In  a  traditional  and  at  times  almost  mystical 
fashion,  power  is  seen  as  emanating  from  the  center  and  grow- 
ing weaker  as  it  moves  away  from  the  center.^*  Proximity  to  power 
thus  becomes  the  source  of  power. 

Moreover,  power  is  seen  as  an  innate,  personal  quality,  not 
as  an  outgrowth  of  various  institutional  arrangements.  Thus 
power  is  not  the  product  of  organizadonal  capabilities,  but  the 
determinant  of  those  capabilities.  Social  hierarchies  are  not  the 
cause  of  unequal  power,  but  the  result  of  unequal  power.  Wealth 


23  This  section  draws  heavily  on  Benedict  Anderson's  "The  Idea  of  Power  in  Javanese 
Culture",  in  Claire  Colt  et  al.,  eds.,  Culture  and  Politics  in  Indonesia,  (Ithaca,  Cornell 
University  Press,  1972),  pp.  1-70;  see  also  Ann  Ruth  Willner,  "The  Neo-traditional 
Accomodation  to  Political  Independence:  The  Case  of  Indonesia",  in  Lucian  W.  Pye, 
cd.,  Casef  in  Comparative  Politics:  Asia;  see  also  Karl  D.  Jackson,  op.cit.,  pp.  40-2 

24  For  a  fascinating  discussion  of  the  spatial  conceptions  of  power  in  traditional  South- 
cast  Asian  kingdoms,  see  the  classic  work  by  Robert  Hcine-Geldern,  "Conceptions  of 
State  and  Kingship  in  Southeast  Asia",  op.cit. 
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is  not  a  means  to  acquire  power,  but  the  proof  that  power  has 
already  been  acquired. 

Furthermore,  power  tends  to  be  "a  matter  of  status  rather 
than  action,  of  being  a  natural  object  of  deference  rather  than  a 
person  actively  seeking  out,  ordering  and  energizing  sub- 
ordinates in  the  pursuit  of  concrete  organizational  goals"." 
Thus,  what  is  important  is  not  so  much  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  power  but  the  ritualized  demonstration  of  its  existence, 
not  the  dispersing  of  power  but  the  concentration  of  power,  not  the 
utilization  of  power  but  the  appearance  of  power.  And  since  ex- 
cessive activity  and  exertion  are  scorned  in  Javanese  culture,  the 
truly  powerful  person,  in  politics  as  in  other  facets  of  life,  is  the 
one  who  appears  to  achieve  his  desired  goals  with  the  minimum 
of  effort.  While  his  less  powerful  opponents  must  resort  to  kasar 
displays  of  brute  force  and  threats  of  force,  the  truly  powerful 
person  is  more  halus,  producing  an  outcome  favorable  to  his  in- 
terests through  subtle,  indirect,  often  behind-the-scenes  personal 
manipulation  of  the  situation."  Good  fortune  thus  seems  to 
flow  his  way  of  its  own  accord,  as  proof  that  his  success  is  part 
of  the  "natural  order  of  things",  the  eternal,  harmonic  align- 
ment of  heaven  and  earth. 

Power  in  Indonesia,  then,  is  seen  as  a  natural  "essence"  and 
people  who  possess  it  are  regarded  as  "natural  leaders".  And 
since  power  is  considered  to  be  a  cosmically- derived,  innate  per- 
sonal quality,  rather  than  an  institutionally-derived,  functional 
quality,  it  follows  logically  that  power  is  not  transferable  from 
one  person  to  another.  Moreover,  "the  total  amount  of  power 
available  is  fixed  and  static"."  New  supplies  can  not  be  produced 
simply  by  popular  will  or  governmental  decree. 

This  traditional  view  of  power  has  obvious  and  far-reaching 
consequences  for  political  participation  in  Indonesia.  Specifical- 
ly, it  means  that  genuine  power  can  not  be  distributed  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  elite  realm,  for  that  would  require 
the  impossible:  either  the  creation  of  new  power,  or  the  transfer 


25  Jackson,  op.cit.,  p.  41 

26  Ibid.,  p.  39 

27  Ibid.,  p.  42 
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of  existing  power  to  those  who  do  not  possess  it  by  virtue  of 
their  own  innate  qualities.  As  Jackson  summarizes: 

The  conception  that  the  available  quantum  of  power  remains  static  partially  ex- 
plains the  ruling  elite's  reluctance  to  mobilize  the  electorate  through  either  a  single 
party  or  multi-party  system.  Power  descends  from  the  macrocosmos  onto  the  ruler, 
and  it  cannot  he  expanded  through  mass  participation.  The  concept  of  increasing 
power  by  expanding  participation  is  foreign  to  the  traditional  concept  of  power. 


PATRON-CLIENTISM  IN  INDONESIAN  POLITICS 

What  Ben  Anderson  has  labeled  "the  Javanese  conception  of 
power"-''  certainly  continues  to  provide  an  important  cultural 
reinforcement  for  the  concentration  and  restriction  of  real 
political  power  and  political  membership  status  within  the  Indo- 
nesian bureaucratic  polity.  And  since  power  is  fixed  and  static, 
politics  itself  must  be  limited  to  questions  of  the  distribution  of 
the  power  that  is  already  available.  Politics  in  Indonesia,  there- 
fore, tends  to  become  a  zero-sum  competition  within  the  official, 
elite  realm,  rather  than  the  resolution  of  competing  inputs  and 
demands  articulated  from  the  non-official,  public  realm. 

When  politics  does  extend  beyond  the  ruling  circle  to  in- 
volve non-officials,  moreover,  the  flow  of  communications  is 
generally  from  the  top  down,  rather  than  from  the  bottom  up. 
That  is,  there  tends  to  be  a  one-way  flow,  a  lack  of  "reciprocity" 
between  ruling  elite  and  mass  society.  And  if  politics  succeeds  in 
reaching  the  village  level,  it  usually  does  so  through  the 
traditional  social  channels  of  patron-clientism. 

Briefly,  the  patron-client  (bapak-anak  buah)  reladonship  is  a 
diadic,  face-to-face  personal  bond  that  unites  people  of  different 
status  and  power  into  a  noncontractual  set  of  reciprocal  but 
decidedly  unequal  obligadons.  In  a  village  setting,  these  bonds 
tend  to  be  long-term  and  are  often  ascriptively  based.  More- 
over, they  contain  both  instrumental  and  affective  elements. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  votes  or  labor  may  be  exchanged  for 
protection  or  financial  help  in  a  family  emergency.  On  the 
other,  prestige  and  loyalty  (polidcal  and  non-political)  are  given 


28  Ibid.,  p.  42 

29  Anderson,  op.cit.,  pp.  1-70 
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to  the  bapak,  who  in  turn  serves  as  "provider,  educator,  and 
source  of  values  for  all  those  who  have  established  a  dependency 
relationship  with  him".'"  The  relationship  also  offers  psy- 
chological gratification  for  both  the  bapak  and  his  dependents, 
by  providing  a  sense  of  security,  stability,  and  continuity,  a  sense 
of  "belonging",  a  sense  of  fixed,  proper  place  in  a  well-known 
and  well-ordered  personal  universe. 

In  the  city,  however,  the  patron-client  relationship  tends  to 
be  more  short-term,  non-ascriptive,  and  instrumental.  It  is  more 
the  result  of  a  mutual,  rational  calculation  of  interests  on  the 
part  of  the  actors  than  is  the  bond  between,  say,  a  rural  peasant 
and  a  local  notable;  and,  consequantly,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
altered  or  terminated  once  it  is  viewed  as  no  longer  appropriate 
for  attaining  the  specific  goals  of  the  participants." 

A  good  understanding  of  the  role  of  patron-clientism  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  bureaucratic  polity  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  our  overall  understanding  of  Indonesian 
politics.  Patron-client  relations  influence  virtually  every  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  Indonesian  political  life,  whether  the  issue  be  eco- 
nomic development  strategy,  anti-government  protests  and 
revolts,  corruption,  political  parties  and  elections,  ethnic  con- 
flict, the  "dual  function"  of  the  military,  or  political  participa- 
tion generally.  And  patron-client  relations  tend  to  play  this  large 
role  in  Indonesian  politics  because  they  are  the  tool  most  often 
employed  for  cutting  across  and  transcending  the  vast  and 
numerous  divisions  in  Indonesia's  heterogeneous  and  poorly- 
integrated  society.  In  other  words,  they  constitute  "the  primary 
social  cement  integrating  Indonesian  organizations  to  the  limited 
degree  that  they  are  integrated  at  all".'^ 

A  good  example  of  the  primacy  of  personalistic,  patron- 
client-based  loyalties  within  Indonesian  organizations  is  the 
Dar'ul  Islam  rebellion  of  the  1950's.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the 


30  Jackson,  op.dt..  p.  34 

31  Sec  Karl  D.  Jackson,  "Urbanization  and  the  Rise  of  Patron-Client  Relations:  The 
Changin;;  Qiialitv  oC  Interpersonal  Coniniunicalions  in  the  Nt  inlihoiu  lioods  of  Ban- 
dung and  the  Villages  of  Wesi  Java",  in  Jackson  and  Pye,  o/),ri/..  pp.  343-92 

32  lackson,  "The  Political  Implications  ol  Siriicture  and  Culture  in  Indonesia",  in 
Jackson  and  Pye,  op.cit.,  \i.  35 
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Dar'ul  Islam  was  a  religious  rebellion  whose  stated  goal  was  the 
establishment  of  an  Indonesian  Islamic  state.  On  the  basis  of 
this  fact,  we  would  naturally  assume  that  Islamic  religious  con- 
viction formed  the  ideological  and  organizational  foundation  for 
the  actual  patterns  of  membership  and  loyalty  in  the  movement 
itself  But  our  assumption  would  be  incorrect.  In  their  empirical 
study  of  the  Dar'ul  Islam  rebellion  in  West  Java,  Jackson  and 
Moeliono  discovered  instead  that  the  only  significant  variable 
explaining  the  pro-government  or  pro-rebellion  alignment  of 
particular  villages  was  the  often  temporary  and  expedient  in- 
clinations of  the  village  leaders.  An  individual  villager  did  not 
choose  which  side  he  would  kill  and  die  for  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  set  of  internalized  beliefs  and  values.  Rather,  whole  villages 
tended  to  be  mobilized  either  for  or  against  the  rebellion  accor- 
ding to  the  desires  of  their  traditional  patrons,  or  bapaks.  In 
some  cases,  the  village  even  changed  sides  altogether  when  the 
village  patron  decided  it  was  in  the  village's  (or  his  own)  in- 
terests to  do  so.  Thus,  even  though  the  Dar'ul  Islam  was  found- 
ed for  the  explicit  purpose  of  advancing  religious/ideological 
goals,  the  tradidonal  patron-client  basis  of  social  organization 
emerged  as  the  crucial  factor  determining  the  actual  patterns  of 
membership  and  loyalty  in  the  rebellion.*^ 

Similarly,  the  activides  of  the  political  parties  during  the 
period  of  Guided  Democracy  can  only  be  understood  in  terms 
of  patron-clientism.  Since  Soekarno  had  effectively  ended 
parliamentary  competition  when  he  terminated  Liberal 
Democracy  in  1958,  the  parties  that  survived  could  no  longer 
advance  their  interests  through  pluralistic  debate  on  substantive 
issues  of  policy.  Instead,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  a  strategy  of 
jockeying  for  the  personal  support  of  Soekarno  himself.  And 
within  this  new  framework  of  patron-client  polidcs,  the  in- 
dividual parties  tended  to  rise  and  fall  only  on  the  basis  of  their 
positions  vis  a  vis  the  President. 

Even  the  PKI,  ostensibly  a  "modern"  vanguard  organiza- 
tion, with  patterns  of  membership  and  loyalty  based  upon  well- 
defined  ideological  and  insdtutional  goals,  was  forced  to  play  by 


33  Sec  Karl  D.Jackson  and  Johannes  Moeliono,  "Participation  in  Rebellion:  The  Dar'ul 
Islam  in  West  Java",  in  Liddle,  ed.,  Political  Participation  in  Modem  Indonesia,  op.cil., 
[)().  12-57 
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the  decidedly  non-ideological  rules  of  personalistic  patron-client 
politics.  Indeed,  the  PKI  played  this  game  very  effectively  in  the 
short  run,  even  attracting  Soekarno  himself  as  the  party's 
"patron".  But  relationships  based  on  personal  loyalty  rather 
than  on  genuine  ideological  solidarity  or  regularized  in- 
stitutional processes  are  often  subject  to  sudden  and  drastic 
changes,  as  the  Dar'ul  Islam  example  so  clearly  demonstrates. 
And  because  the  PKI  had  relied  so  heavily  on  its  special 
relationship  with  Soekarno,  it  had  very  little  to  fall  back  on  when 
that  relationship  no  longer  provided  sufficient  support  and 
protection.  Thus,  in  the  turbulent  events  of  1965-1966,  patron 
and  client  fell  together.'* 

Furthermore,  the  suddenness  and  throughness  of  the  PKI 
demise  following  GESTAPU  raises  questions  about  the  overall 
organizational  basis  of  the  party  itself  Perhaps  the  PKI  had  ac- 
tually recruited  its  vast  membership  (estimated  at  up  to  15 
million,  including  front  groups)  as  much  through  the 
traditional,  non-ideological  channels  of  patron-clientism  as 
through  direct,  ideologically-based  appeals  to  the  class  interests 
of  the  Indonesian  masses.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  it  would 
help  explain  the  PKI's  somewhat  surprising  inability  to  organize 
its  followers  effectively  (either  militarily  or  polidcally)  through- 
out the  post- GESTAPU  struggle,  for  patron-client  structures  are 
notoriously  weak  in  providing  long-term  mass  mobilization  in 
pursuit  of  ideologically-defined  goals.  The  provocative  possibili- 
ty thus  exists  that,  in  a  sense,  the  PKI  assured  its  own  eventual 
demise  by  trying  to  build  a  supposedly  class-based,  Marxist- 
Leninist  vanguard  party  along  organizational  lines  that  are  in- 
herently and  irreconcilably  antithetical  to  the  organizational  and 
ideological  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

Corruption,  as  a  blurring  of  the  distinction  between  the  private 
and  the  public  functions  of  government,  constitutes  another  im- 


34  Sec  Rex  Mortimer,  Indonesian  Communism  Under  Sukarno:  Ideology  and  Politics.  I9'>9- 
I96i,  (  1974);  see  also  Herbert  Feith,  The  Decline  of  Co7islitu!ionnl  Democracy  in  Indo- 
nesia, (Ilhaca,  Cornell  University  Press,  1962);  see  also  Donald  Hindley.  op.cil..  as  wdl 
as  his  The  Communist  Party  of  Indonesia  1931-196},  (Berkeley,  University  of  California 
Press,  1964);  also  by  Hindley,  "Aiirans  and  the  Fall  of  the  Old  Order",  in  Indonesia 
(Ithaca,  Cornell  University  Modern  Indonesia  Project,  April.  1970),  pp.  23-66;  also 
see  Ann  Ruth  Willner  "The  Communist  Phoenix  and  the  Indonesian  Garuda:  Reflec- 
tions of  Cyclical  History",  in  World  Politics  (1967) 
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portant  aspect  of  Indonesian  politics  that  is  strongly  influenced 
by  patron-clientism.  We  saw  earlier  that  patron-client 
relationships  are  initiated  by  individuals  of  unequal  status  and 
power  in  order  to  advance  their  material  and  non-material  in- 
terests. In  actuality,  a  particular  patron-client  bond  is  often  part 
of  a  whole  chain  of  such  relationships  that  eventually  unites 
people  of  a  wide  range  of  statuses  into  a  "circle"  of  shared  in- 
terests. Further,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  such  a  circle  to  reach 
all  the  way  to  the  elite  realm,  so  that  an  individual  member  of 
the  political  elite  becomes  in  a  sense,  the  head,  or  chief  patron 
of  "his"  particular  circle.  And  since  it  is  the  acknowledged  duty 
of  each  patron  to  provide  material  rewards  to  his  circle  of 
clients  in  exchange  for  their  various  kinds  of  support,  it  is 
naturally  expected  that  the  member  of  the  political  elite  will  use 
his  favored  position  in  the  government  hierarchy  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  as  a  result  of  this  pursuit  of 
private  gain  by  individual  members  of  the  political  elite,  the 
state  will  become  essentially  a  bureaucratic  apparatus  used  to 
advance  the  interests  of  those  who  control  it. 

The  existence  and  persistence  of  strong  patron-client  bonds, 
then,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  significantly  reduce  corruption,  or 
to  distribute  the  benefits  of  economic  development  equally 
among  the  various  subgroups  of  the  population.  In  a  sense,  a 
certain  amount  of  corruption  is  actually  built  into  the  system, 
since  the  "rules"  of  patron-client  politics  require  that  individual 
elite  members  use  their  positions  in  the  government  bureaucracy 
to  aid  their  own  private  circle  of  followers.  Thus: 

Unequal  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  economic  growth  is  not  necessarily  perceived 
as  unjust.  So  long  as  some  benefits  are  distributed  to  subordinate  oligarchs  for 
subsequent  redistribution  downward  through  their  independent  networks  of 
followers,  the  system  will  not  be  weakened  by  inequality.  The  greatest  peril  to  any 
regime  is  not  what  Westerners  call  corruption  but  the  possibility  that,  as  the  elite 
expands  with  economic  growth,  corruption  may  not  becoming  sufTiciently 
widespread.  To  the  extent  that  .  .  .  there  (is)  an  increasing  concentration  of  the 
benefits  of  bapakism,  this  will  produce  pressure  to  expand  the  rulling  circle  to  include 
members  rcprcscniing  deprived  segments  of  the  social  elite. 

Corruption  is  perhaps  built  into  the  system  in  other  ways  as 
well.  For  example,  the  relatively  low  salaries  paid  to  civil  ser- 


35  Jackson,  "The  Political  Implications  of  Structure  and  Culture  in  Indonesia",  in 
Jackson  and  Pye,  op.cit.,  p.  36 
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vants  no  doubt  encourage  individual  government  employees  to 
use  their  bureaucratic  posts  for  private  gain,  although  this  type 
of  petty  corruption  is  certainly  decreasing  through  recent 
government  efforts  in  this  area.  Also,  there  are  important 
cultural  reinforcements  for  the  corruption  that  proceeds  along 
patron-client  lines.  Gift-giving,  for  instance,  is  widely  accepted 
not  only  as  a  channel  for  distributing  material  benefits  but  also 
as  a  means  of  initiating  dependency  relationships  and  for- 
malizing status  hierarchies.  When  this  gift-giving  takes  place 
within  an  official  organizational  context,  however,  it  of  course 
creates  the  potential  for  corruption. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  it  may  well  be  impossible  to  do 
away  with  corruption  altogether  until  the  bureaucracy  itself 
becomes  less  personalistic  and  more  "institutional"  in  its  de  fac- 
to operational  structure,  that  is,  until  government  organizations 
cease  to  be  dominated  by  patron-client-based  patterns  of 
membership  and  loyalty.  But  as  it  stands  now,  the  overall  ef- 
ficiency of  the  bureaucracy  continues  to  be  seriously  undermined 
by  a  situation  in  which  "only  when  a  bureaucrat  is  a  bapak  can 
the  official  be  sure  that  his  orders  will  be  carried  out".^'* 

Still  another  area  of  Indonesian  political  life  strongly  affected 
by  patron-clientism  is  the  realm  of  electoral  politics.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  parliamentary  elections  have  so  far  provid- 
ed only  severely  limited  mass  involvement  in  Indonesian  politics. 
And  as  we  hinted  earlier,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  these 
limitations  has  been  the  ability  of  Golkar  to  penetrate  from  the 
elite  level  to  the  village  level  with  far  greater  efficiency  than  its 
non-governmental  counterparts,  thus  facilitating  its  campaign  ef- 
forts and  rendering  the  elections  less  competitive  and  therefore 
less  meaningful.  In  actuality,  this  organizational  superiority  is 
itself  made  possible  partly  by  the  many  overlaps  between 
Golkar's  electoral  apparatus  and  the  administrative  network  of 
the  government  at  various  levels  of  operation.  Liddle  writes  of 
the  1971  election: 

To  the  ordinar7  voter,  Golkar  was  an  aspect  or  extension  of  government,  in  par- 
ticular ol"  those  two  agencies  of  which  he  is  most  aware:  the  Department  of  Home 
AfTairs,  whose  territorial  service  is  the  administrative  backbone  of  regional  and 
local  government;  and  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Security,  whose  commands 


36  Ibid...  p.  35 
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parallel  the  Home  AfTairs  administrative  levels  of  province,  district,  and  sub- 
district.  In  most  provinces  and  districts  the  chairman  of  Golkar  was  a  military  of- 
ilccr.  Other  senior  ofRcials  sat  on  the  governing  board,  and  junior  olFicials  were 
the  organization's  nominees  for  regional  legislative  scats.  At  ground  level,  this  sub- 
structure made  possible  a  carefully  supervised  cooptation,  coercion,  and  manipula- 
tion of  village  officials,  who  were  directly  responsible  for  ensuring  a  heavy  Golkar 
turnout. 

Moreover,  this  organizational  network  is  made  all  the  more 
formidable  because  in  many  cases  it  represents  not  only  an  of- 
ficial hierarchy  of  command  and  communication,  but  also  a 
non-official  personalistic  chain  of  interlocking  patron-client 
relationships  that  eventually  reaches  and  influences  individual 
voters.  Thus,  a  given  Golkar/government  official  often  has  two 
distinct  but  cumulative  reasons  to  produce  the  desired  electoral 
outcome  at  his  level  of  operadon,  and  to  pressure  those  at  lower 
levels  to  deliver  as  well:  a  job-related,  institutional  commitment 
to  the  organization's  overall  success,  and  a  personalistic  loyalty 
to  the  people  within  the  organization.  The  importance  of  the 
personalistic,  patron-client  ties  in  affecting  electoral  outcomes 
should  not  be  underestimated,  for  as  has  often  been  noted 
regarding  the  electoral  process  in  Indonesia,  "only  if  a  town 
notable  has  had  an  enduring,  respect-filled  relationship  with  a 
village  leader,  can  the  town  notable's  political  party  expect  to  do 
well  in  the  village".'* 

Patron-client  reladons,  then,  do  tend  to  influence  virtually 
every  important  aspect  of  Indonesian  politics.'^  And  what  is 


37  Liddle,  "Indonesia  1977:  The  New  Order's  Second  Parliamentary  Election",  op.cil., 
p.  178 

38  Jackson,  op.  cit.,  p.  35 

39  For  analyses  of  patron-client  politics  elsewhere  is  Southeast  Asia  see,  for  example,  Fred 
Riggs,  Thailand:  The  Modernization  of  a  Bureaucratic  Polity,  op.  cit.;  see  also  David  A.  Wilson, 
Politics  in  Thailand,  (Ithaca,  Cornell  University  Press,  1962);  see  also  John  Embree, 
"Thailand,  a  Loosely  Structured  Social  System",  in  The  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  52 
No.  2,  1950;  see  also  L.M.  Hanks,  "Entourage  and  Circle  in  Burma",  in  Bennington 
Review,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  1968 ;  see  also  James  C.  Scott,  "Patron-Client  Politics  and  Political 
Change  in  Southeast-Asia",  in  The  American  Political  Science  Review,  March,  1972;  also  his 
"The  Erosion  of  Patron-Client  Bonds  and  Social  Change  in  Rural  Southeast  Asia",  in 
The  Journal  of  Asian  Studies,  November,  1972,  pp.  5-38;  see  also  Carl  H.  Lande,  "Net- 
works and  Groups  in  Southeast  Asia:  Some  Observations  on  the  Group  Theory  of 
Politics",  in  The  American  Political  Science  Review.  March,  1973,  pp.  103-27;  also  his 
Uaders,  Factions,  and  Parties:  The  Structure  of  Philippine  Politics,  (New  Heaven,  Yale  Univer- 
sity Southeast  Asia  Monograph  No.  6,  1965);  see  also  Thomas  C.  Nowak  and  Kay  A. 
Snyder,  "Clientilist  Politics  in  The  Philippines:  Integration  or  Instability",  in  The 
American  Political  Science  Review,  September,  1974,  pp.  1147-70. 
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more,  they  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  stifle  meaningful  indepen- 
dent political  participation,  as  the  above  examples  have 
suggested.  Participation  tends  to  take  place  only  within  (and 
only  according  to  the  rules  of)  certain  prescribed  channels  of 
social  and  political  hierarchy.  There  is  some  measure  of  "com- 
munication" between  the  political  elite  and  the  masses,  in  that 
individuals  from  the  two  groups  can  interact  (as  unequals) 
within  a  common  personalistic  framework,  but  this  communica- 
tion tends  to  be  only  one-way  and  thus  more  a  matter  of  "ad- 
ministration" than  of  real  political  participation.  Genuine 
political  membership  status,  in  terms  of  having  effective 
decision-making  and  decision-influencing  input,  remains  the  ex- 
clusive preserve  of  a  small,  primarily  urban  elite,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  population  only  nominally  or  only  passively  integrated 
into  the  true  system  of  political  power.  The  Indonesian  polity 
does  not  consist  of  socially  mobilized  individual  citizens  who,  as 
conscious  historical  actors,  are  capable  of  generating  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  national  politics;  nor  is  there  a  system  of  in- 
stitutional mechanisms  that  would  allow  them  that  impact  in  fact. 
The  political  realm  is  indeed  practically  coterminous  with  the 
official  realm,  meaning  that  politics  in  Indonesia  does  not  re- 
present the  resolution  of  competing  interests,  ideologies,  and 
demands  independently  organized  and  articulated  from  outside 
the  official  realm  (that  is,  from  the  "public  domain").  Rather,  as 
we  have  seen,  politics  in  Indonesia  tends  to  be  elite-centered, 
ritualized,  non-ideological,  personalistic,  and,  most  important- 
ly, non-pardcipatory.  And  these  political  characterisrics  are  in 
turn  reinforced  by  a  whole  set  of  cultural  values  that  makes  the 
task  of  transcending  the  bureaucratic  polity  framework  all  the 
more  difficult. 


INDONESIA  AND  THE  POLITICS  OF  STABILITY 

Certainly  the  most  influential  writer  on  the  subject  of  political 
participation  and  stability  in  the  Third  World  has  been  Samuel 
Hundngton.'"  It  is  Huntington's  contention  that  too  much  and/or 


40  Sec  his  Political  Order  and  Changing  Societies  (1968) ;  also  "The  Change  to  Change",  in  Com- 
parative Politics,  April,  1971,  pp.  283-322;  also  "Political  Development  and  Political 
Decay",  op.cil;  also  "Social  and  Institutional  Dynamics  of  One- Party  Systems",  in  Hun- 
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too  early  participation*'  is  indeed  destabilizing  and  dysfunctional 
to  the  Third  World  polity,  meaning  that  the  expansion  of  par- 
ticipation must  be  restricted  or  delayed  until  the  regime  develops 
sufficient  material  and  organizational  resources  to  guarantee  the 
maintenance  of  stability  as  participation  is  increased.  The  regime 
task,  most  often  emphasized  by  Huntington  is  thus  "penetration"" 
or  "institution  building",  since  he  feels  that  a  key  factor  in 
promoting  the  stability  of  Third  World  polities  is  the  creation  of  a 
set  of  institutional  mechanisms,  not  so  much  to  encourage  or 
channel  the  demands  of  the  recently  socially  mobilized  population, 
but  to  absorb  these  demands  and  reduce  their  destabilizing  effects. 
Hundngton  feels,  moreover,  that  this  absorbing  of  demands  is  es- 
pecially important  in  the  early  stages  of  economic  development, 
when  the  different  rates  of  inidal  adaptation  to  modern,  large- 
scale  market  operadons  by  different  groups  in  the  population 
tends  to  exacerbate  short-term  economic  inequalities  and  thus 
create  the  potential  for  instability.  Only  when  a  certain  level  of 
"capital  accumuladon"*'  has  been  achieved,  only  when  economic 
development  has  reached  the  "take-ofP'  stage,  only  when  the 
regime  finally  possesses  the  allocative  capacides  to  meet  demands 
for  the  more  widespread  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  economic 


tington  and  Moore,  Authoritarian  Politics  in  Modem  Society,  pp.  3-47;  also,  with  Joan 
Nelson,  No  Easy  Choice:  Political  Participation  in  Developing  Countries,  1976. 

41  Participation,  as  Huntington  and  Nelson  suggest  in  their  somewhat  restrictive  and 
"liberal"  conception  of  the  term,  refers  to  "activity  by  private  citizens  designed  to  in- 
fluence governmental  decision-making".  (Huntington  and  Nelson,  No  Easy  Choice,  1976, 
p.  3.)  Or,  in  the  vocabulary  I  have  been  employing,  participation  can  refer  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  "public  domain",  a  political  realm  apart  from  the  official  realm  that  gives 
decision-making  and  decision-influencing  power  to  non-officials  and  enables  them  to 
regularly  and  effectively  articulate  their  interests,  ideologies,  and  demands  for  gcTvem- 
mcnial  outputs,  from  outside  the  state  apparatus. 

42  Penetration  refers  to  "institution-building",  that  is,  the  ability  of  the  regime  to  create  an 
organizational  apparatus  that  extends  to  all  geographic  regions  and  administrative 
levels  of  the  society  and  unites  them  into  a  common  institutional  framework.  Successful 
"penetration"  thus  allows  the  regime  to  operate  effectively  throughout  the  country  and 
to  bciicr  effect  its  desired  results. 

43  Capital  accumulation  refers  to  the  savings  and  reinvestment  of  economic  surplus  for  use  in 
future  development  efforts  (thus,  Rostow's  economic  "takc-ofP');  see  Watt  Rostow,  The 
Stages  of  Economic  Growth:  A  Non-Communist  Manifesto,  (London,  Cambridge  University  Press, 
197  1).  The  regime's  ability  lo  accomplish  this  task  is  strongly  affected  by  political/ideo- 
logical variables  and  by  the  religious/cultural  values  of  the  society,  in  addition  to  objec- 
tive (■conoiiiir  factors. 
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development,  can  participation  be  expanded  without  threatening 
the  overall  stability  of  the  polity. 

The  problem  with  this  type  of  "stability-first"  political 
arrangement  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  system  to  break  out  of,  as 
Huntington  himself  acknowledges.  He  is  in  fact  quite  sensitive  to 
the  dilemmas  of  both  continuity  and  change  inherent  in  what  he 
calls  the  "technocratic  model"  of  Third  World  development,  but 
which  I  have  been  referring  to  as  the  "bureaucratic  polity".  Thus, 
he  and  Nelson  have  characterized  this  dilemma,  quite  appropriate- 
ly, as  a  "vicious  circle"  of  relations  between  independent  and 
dependent  variables  (IVo  Easy  Choice,  1976). 

The  Vicious  Circle  of  the  Technocratic  Model 


Less  Politica 
Participation 

"Participation 
Explosion 


More  Socio- Economic 
Development 


Less  Political 
Stability 


Less  Socio-Economic 
Equality 


That  this  model  accurately  portrays  the  bureaucratic  polity  of 
Indonesia  is  obvious.  Indonesia  under  the  New  Order  has  indeed 
enjoyed  relatively  high  overall  socio-economic  growth,  with  real 
GDP  rising  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  some  7.6%.*''  But,  as 
suggested  by  Huntington  in  his  analysis  of  the  early  stages  of 
economic  development,  the  growth  has  thus  far  not  resulted  in 
economic  equality.  In  fact,  the  bottom  40%  of  the  Indonesian  pop- 
ulation receives  less  than  20%  of  the  total  national  income.  '  '  And, 
as  Huntington  suggests  further,  this  inequality,  while  certainly 
providing  an  important  objective  basis  for  potential  instability, 
does  not  necessarily  result  in  instability,  as  long  as  political  par- 
ticipation is  kept  at  a  low  level,  as  definitely  has  been  the  case  in  In- 
donesia. 


44  Ali  Mocrtopo,  op.cit.,  p.  24 

45  Ibid.,  p.  42 
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It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  a  country  sucli  as  Indonesia,  par- 
ncipation  would  not  simply  flow  spontaneously  as  soon  as  the 
government  "stepped  out  of  the  way"  and  allowed  non-officials  to 
independently  articulate  their  interests  and  demands  from  outside 
the  state  apparatus.  As  I  explained  at  length,  there  are  important 
historical,  cultural,  geographic,  and  attitudinal  variables  that  tend 
to  reinforce  the  non-participatory  nature  of  the  bureaucradc  polity 
as  well  as  to  reflect  it  (patron-cliendsm,  illiteracy,  and  primordial 
heterogeneity  are  just  a  few  of  these  factors).  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Indonesian  government  has  not  stepped  out  of  the  way.  In  fact, 
it  has  done  just  the  opposite.  For  better  or  for  worse,  effective  mass 
participation  in  Indonesian  polidcs  has  been  deliberately  and  con- 
sistently restricted  by  the  regime  in  the  name  of  maintaining  the 
stability  of  the  polity. 

But  to  complete  Hundngton's  "vicious  circle",  the  diagram 
also  suggests  an  addidonal  justificadon  for  keeping  polidcal  par- 
ticipadon  at  this  low  level.  The  current  Indonesian  regime  has 
been  strongly  committed  to  a  high  rate  of  socio-economic 
development  ever  since  it  came  to  power  in  the  wake  of  Soekarno's 
absolutely  disastrous  economic  policies.  And  because  such  a  high 
rate  of  growth  often  requires  the  postponement  of  economic  gra- 
tification, participation  has  been  restricted  partly  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  distributive  demands  that,  if  granted,  could  hinder  the 
process  of  capital  accumulation,  reinvestment,  and  long-term 
maximization  of  present  economic  potentials. 

Still  another  factor  underlying  the  Indonesian  government's 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  mass  political  participation  has  been  a  per- 
vasive sentiment  that,  since  political  conflict  and  ideology  are  by 
their  very  nature  devisive,  they  can  not  possibly  contribute  con- 
strucdvely  to  the  well-being  of  the  polity.  This  sendment  is  both 
historically  derived  and  culturally  conditioned.  Historically,  the 
inefficiency  of  the  parliament  in  the  Liberal  Democracy  period,  the 
heated  ideological  batdes  during  Guided  Democracy,  even  the 
complexities  of  a  nine-party  system  in  the  early  1970's,  have  all 
reduced  Indonesia's  desire  to  embrace  further  polidcal  and  ideo- 
logical competition  and  uncertainty.  And  with  the  New  Order 
placing  its  primary  emphasis  on  economic  development  and  other 
aspects  of  "national  resilience",  polidcal  conflict  has  often  been 
viewed  as  detracting  nadonal  energy  and  resources  from  these 
more  crucial  tasks. 
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This  feeling  that  "ideology"  must  be  subordinated  to 
"program"  in  Indonesian  politics  has  of  course  contributed  to  the 
electoral  victories  of  Golkar  in  both  1971  and  1977,  and  has  also 
allowed  Golkar  the  appearance  of  being  "above  the  fray"  of  petty 
and  devisive  party  politics.  Golkar  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  regime 
as  a  "functional  association",  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "political 
parties",  the  PPP  and  the  PDI,  which  remain  more  "ideological" 
in  focus." 

Cultural  values  also  play  an  important  role  in  contributing  to 
this  anti-ideology  and  anti-conflict  political  sentiment.  In 
traditional  Javanese  society  especially,  such  characteristics  as  har- 
mony, calmness,  refinement,  deference  to  superiors,  personalistic 
loyalty,  politeness,  observance  of  ritual,  indirectness,  subdety,  etc. 
have  been  regarded  as  positive  values  for  centuries,  and  these 
values  continue  to  have  a  strong  influence  in  Indonesian  politics." 
Patron-clientism,  both  as  a  basis  of  social  communications  and  as 
a  crucial  factor  in  determining  actual  patterns  of  institutional 
membership  and  loyalty,  is  of  course  the  most-reaching  and  the 
most  important  political  outgrowth  of  this  set  of  cultural  values,  as 
has  been  discussed  in  detail.  But  there  are  many  other  significant 
political  manifestations  as  well:  the  lack  of  direct  criticism  of  par- 
ticular government  elite  members;  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividual employees  to  pass  along  "bad  news"  to  their  superiors, 
thus  isolating  the  organization  from  external  feedback;  the  desire 
to  create  the  appearance  of  agreement  even  though  substantive 
agreement  and  thus  true  operational  effectiveness  have  not  been 
achieved;  the  lack  of  frank,  open  dialogue  as  to  policy  alternatives 
and  ramifications;  the  primacy  of  personalistic  over  organ- 
izational interests;  the  passive  acceptance  of  government  expla- 
nations and  the  prevalence  of  dogma  generally;  the  search  for 
unanimity,  rather  than  accepting  differences  of  opinion  as  natural 
and  healthy;  and  the  assumption  that  progress  comes  not  through 
conflict  but  through  agreement.  All  of  these  crucial  political 
tendencies  are  directly  related  to  the  persistence  of  certain  distinct 
cultural  values  within  Indonesian  society.  The  point  is  not  that  the 
cultural  values  themselves  are  somehow  "wrong",  but  that  they 
tend  to  promote  a  particular  overall  "ethos",  one  which  works 


46  Ibid.,  p.  34 

47  Jack-son,  op.cit.,  especially  pp.  34-42 
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against  the  acceptance  and  eventual  institutionalization  of  political 
and  ideological  conflict,  and  which  thus  also  works  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  truly  participatory  political  system  in  Indonesia. 

CONCLUSION 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  break  out  of  the 
"vicious  circle"  of  the  bureaucratic  polity  system.  This  is  perhaps 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  Indonesia,  where  the  government  has 
consciously  pursued  policies  aimed  at  maintaining  stability  at  the 
expense  of  participation.  Thus,  at  least  for  now,  the  bulk  of  the 
Indonesian  population  must  patiently  await  future  regime 
decisions  to  expand  effective  political  membership  status  and 
genuine  decision-making  and  decision-influencing  power  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  present  elite  circle.  And  in  fact,  the 
regime  has  periodically  claimed  that  participation  will  be  gradual- 
ly but  steadily  expanded  as  the  electorate  demonstrates  its  in- 
creasing "maturity".  "Ten  more  years"  is  a  common  government 
estimate  for  the  amount  of  time  "required  for  this  process  of  social 
and  political  maturation"**  to  take  place. 

In  actuality  this  concept  of  national  "maturity"  is  just  another 
way  of  phrasing  the  "timing  and  sequencing"  arguments  often  dis- 
cussed in  the  comparative  politics  literature  on  political  develop- 
ment." Thus,  participation  will  be  expanded  only  when  it  can  be 
done  without  disrupting  national  stability;  that  is,  only  after  cer- 


48  Ali  Moertopo,  op.cit.,  p.  35 

49  According  to  advocates  of  the  "timing  and  sequencing"  approach  to  developmental 
studies,  each  regime,  whatever  its  ideological  predilictions,  must  accomplish  certain  key 
tasks  {usually  termed  "identity",  "legitimacy",  "penetration",  "capital  accumulation", 
"participation",  and  "distribution")  in  order  to  develop  an  effective  and  stable  overall 
political  system.  Furthermore,  the  historical  "timing  and  sequencing"  according  to 
which  these  taks  are  confronted  will  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the  regime's  eventual 
success  or  failure  in  accomplishing  them.  See  for  example,  Lucian  W.  Pye,  Aspects  of 
Political  Development;  See  also  Leonard  Binder  et.  ai,  Crises  and  Sequences  in  Political  Devel- 
opment; See  also  Eric  Nordlinger,  "Political  Development:  Time  Sequences  and  Rates  of 
Change",  in  World  Politics,  April,  1968;  See  also  Stein  Rokkan,  "Models  and  Methods  in 
the  Comparative  Study  of  Nation-Building",  in  Rokkan,  ed.,  Citizens,  Elections,  and  Par- 
ties; Sec  also  Samuel  Huntington,  "Political  Development  and  Political  Decay",  in  World 
Politics,  April,  1965;  See  also  Almond  and  Powell,  Comparative  Politics:  A  Developmental 
Approach;  See  also  James  Coleman,  "The  Development  Syndrome:  DifTcrentiation- 
Equality-Capacity",  in  Binder,  op.  cit. 
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tain  essential  pre-conditions  have  been  established.  But  in  actuality, 
these  pre-conditions,  especially  those  of  "legitimacy"'"  and 
"capital  accumulation"  are  not  automatically  produced  over  time. 
As  the  experiences  of  many  Third  World  countries  amply  demon- 
strate, there  is  no  guarantee  that  even  high  rates  of  aggregate 
economic  growth  will  generate  a  level  of  "capital  accumulation" 
sufficient  to  convince  the  government  that  it  can  now  meet  the  in- 
creased distributive  demands  that  expanded  political  partici- 
pation would  surely  bring  about. 

To  avoid  the  instability  of  "systems  overload",  the  regime  must 
attempt  to  balance  inputs  and  outputs.  It  thus  can  not  allow  the  ar- 
ticulation of  demands  that  it  lacks  the  material  resources  to  deal 
with.  The  danger,  however,  is  that  an  overriding  regime  emphasis 
on  "stability  at  any  price"  will  produce  a  situation  in  which  the  ex- 
pansion of  political  participation  is  postponed  indefinitely,  on  the 
grounds  that  capital  accumulation  has  "not  yet"  reached  the  level 
where  the  regime  can  effectively  process  increased  allocative 
demands. 

Similarly,  the  regime  often  delays  the  expansion  of  political 
participation  while  it  attempts  first  to  accomplish  the  task  of 


50  Legitimacy  refers  to  the  acceptance  of  the  regime's  right  to  rule  by  the  society  that  is  ruled. 
This  legitimacy  may  be  based  on  either  (or  both)  instrumental  or  affective  commitments. 
The  more  affectively-based  the  commitment,  the  easier  for  the  regime,  since  the  regime 
then  operates  with  a  "reservoir"  of  popular  support  that  provides  it  with  more  short- 
term  flexibility  in  decision-making.  Legitimacy  based  only  on  instrumental  reward,  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  constant  regime  attention  to  societal  demands  for  material 
gratification,  thus  reducing  the  regime's  freedom  of  action  in  overall  development  plan- 
ning. Many  Third  World  regimes  face  a  difficult  task  in  generating  true  "legitimacy". 
And,  as  suggested  earlier,  this  difficulty  is  quite  often  a  legacy  of  the  colonial  era.  For 
under  colonial  rule,  the  whole  question  of  legitimacy  had  been  framed  within  a  par- 
ticular context  of  overall  regime-society  relations,  such  that  the  state  tended  to  represent 
not  the  "natural"  institutional  crystalization  of  pre-existing  societal  norms  and  values, 
but  represented  instead  an  "artificial"  bureaucratic  apparatus  concocted  by  a  foreign 
power  to  advance  its  own  administrative  interests.  With  the  coming  of  independence, 
then,  there  is  rarely  an  established  tradition  of  either  instrumenlally-based  or 
aficctively-bascd  popular  loyalty  to  the  state  that  the  new  post-colonial  regime  can 
employ  in  its  efforts  to  stimulate  national  development.  Imtrumenlally-hased  loyalty  is 
almost  impossible  to  achieve,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  because 
regime  resources  are  simply  insufficient  to  "buy"  popular  commitment  to  the  regime 
through  massive  and  constant  government  allocations.  And  with  no  tradition  of 
affectively-based  loyalty,  there  is  also  no  "reser\'oir"  of  deep-seated  popular  support  that 
the  regime  can  call  upon  to  help  it  sui-vive  short-term  periods  of  discontent;  minor  set- 
backs in  development  can  thus  become  major  crises  that  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
whole  system. 
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"legitimacy".  The  assumption  is  that  participation  can  be  expand- 
ed without  threatening  national  stability  if  and  only  if  the  regime's 
"right  to  rule"  is  already  firmly  anchored  in  the  subjective  percep- 
tions of  the  population.  Thus,  a  demonstrated  sense  of  popular 
loyalty  to  the  polity  and  a  workable  consensus  as  to  the  most  basic 
political  principles  of  the  nation  are  seen  by  the  regime  as  essential 
pre-conditions  for  expanded  participation.  But  this  type  of  reason- 
ing may  actually  be  guilty  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  For 
in  the  absence  of  popular  participation  in  the  selection  of  national 
leaders  and  policies,  how  are  popular  loyalty  and  acceptance  of  the 
regime's  right  to  rule  to  be  achieved  in  the  first  place.^  On  what 
basis  can  legitimacy  be  established  if  there  is  no  effective  mass  in- 
volvement in  political  decision-making.^  As  these  questions 
suggest,  it  is  quite  possible  to  argue  the  exact  opposite  case:  that  it 
is  actually  participation  that  is  the  necessary  pre-condition  of 
legitimacy,  rather  than  the  other  way  around! 

There  is  clearly  a  danger  that  in  assigning  participation  only  a 
"following"  role  in  the  overall  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment process,  we  may  be  condemning  it  to  nonexistence  forever. 
In  our  efforts  to  maintain  stability,  we  may  be  waiting  so  long  for 
the  alleged  "preconditions"  of  participation  to  emerge,  that  we 
forget  participation  as  a  desired  goal  altogether.  Or,  alternatively, 
if  the  regime  goes  too  long  without  expanding  political  participa- 
tion within  manageable  institudonal  channels,  the  citizens  of  the 
polity  may  simply  get  tired  of  waiting.  They  may  decide  that  just  as 
the  regime  regards  participation  as  a  luxury  the  people  can  do 
without,  the  people  regard  stability  as  a  luxury  the  regime  will  have 
to  do  without.  The  "participation  explosion""'  thus  slumbers 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  bureaucratic  polity  like  a  bear  in  winter 
hiberation;  and  the  regime  will  eventually  run  out  of  excuses  for 
the  constant  postponement  of  spring. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  "participation  explosion"  definitely 
exists  in  contemporary  Indonesia,  as  the  government  is  quite 
aware.  Thus,  Indonesian  society  is  often  referred  to  by  the  New 
Order  regime  as  a  "floating  mass",  meaning  that  it  is  now  dor- 
mant and  unorganized  but  potentially  very  dangerous.  The  vast 
majority  of  Indonesians  must  therefore  be  denied  access  to  the 
effective  political  realm.  For  the  regime  fears  that  the  widespread 


il  Huntington  and  Nelson,  np.cit.,  pp.  17-41 
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and  rapid  expansion  of  political  membership  status  and  the  exten- 
sion of  genuine  decision-making  and  decision-influencing  rights 
to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  would  lead  not  only  to  the 
premature  articulation  of  destabilizing  and  dysfunctional  dis- 
tributive demands,  but  also  to  an  overall  participatory  ethos  that 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  basic  ontological,  organizational, 
and  behavioral  foundations  of  the  bureaucratic  polity  altogether. 

In  actuality,  it  may  well  be  that  the  regime's  fears  are  justified. 
Effective  mass  political  participation  does  indeed  tend  to  under- 
mine the  various  objective  and  subjective  factors  that  hold  the 
bureaucratic  polity  together  and  define  its  very  nature  (whether 
patron-clientism,  the  traditional  conception  of  power,  the  lack  of 
ideological  debate,  etc.).  But  it  may  also  be  true  that  the  regime  has 
little  choice  in  the  matter,  because  the  bureaucratic  polity  may 
prove  impossible  to  maintain  in  its  present  form  irrespective  of 
regime  desires  and  policies.  The  "International  Demonstration 
Effect",  and  the  social  mobilization  of  traditionally  passive  in- 
dividuals into  conscious  historical  actors  as  a  result  of  various 
ongoing  modernization  processes,"  guarantee  that  the  expansion 
of  political  participation  will  eventually  take  place,  whether  en- 
couraged or  discouraged  by  the  regime.  It  is  a  certainty,  an 
historical  given.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  regime  will  suf- 
fer, or  actually  benefit  from  this  expansion,  that  is,  whether  this 
emerging  participation  will  take  place  within  the  system  (thus  con- 
tributing to  popular  loyalty  and  popular  acceptance  of  the  rules  of 
the  political  game)  or  outside  the  system  (and  thus  most  likely 
directed  against  the  system  altogether). 

For  the  regime,  the  answer  lies  not  in  resisting  each  and  every 
popular  effort  to  increase  participation,  for  such  a  policy  will  only 
guarantee  that  when  participation  does  expand,  as  it  inevitably 
must,  it  will  do  so  in  a  violent  explosion  that  may  well  destroy 
whatever  benefits  have  been  created  over  the  last  twelve  years  of 
New  Order  leadership.  Ultimately  the  regime's  survival  may  de- 
pend on  its  ability  and  its  willingness  to  establish  a  set  of  par- 
ticipatory institutions  in  anticipation  of  increased  popular  demands 
for  participation  and  distribution.  Short-term  stability  may  have  to 


,52  Si'c,  lor  c'x;mi|ilf,  iTikdcs  and  Smith,  Becoming  Modem,  nfi.cil.:  Scv  also,  Daniel  Li-nicr. 
The  Pas.mig  ofTradilimud  Society,  o/i.cil. ;  and  ol  coursc,  Karl  Dcutsrh,  "Social  Mobilizaiion 
and  Political  Development",  in  The  American  Poliliccd  Science  Review.  September.  1961. 
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sufFer  a  temporary  setback,  as  non-ofTicials  move  into  the  effective 
political  realm  for  the  first  time  and  begin  to  articulate  their  ideal 
and  material  interests;  and  the  regime  will  indeed  have  to  shed 
some  of  its  "bureaucratic  polity"  features.  But  the  rapid  creation 
and  widespread  extension  of  meaningful  participatory  institutions 
is  probably  the  only  way  to  provide  for  the  long-term  stability  of 
the  Indonesian  polity. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BANKS  BY 
DEVELOPING  NATIONS: 
SOME  NOTES 
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Business  Standard,  a  Hong  Kong  daily,  reported  in  its  March  2, 
1978  issue  that  the  Hong  Kong  office  of  Chase  Manhattan  Asia  was 
arranging  a  US$  400  milHon  syndicated  loan  for  the  Malaysian 
government  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  This  loan  which  carries  a  rate 
3/496  over  the  London  Inter-Bank  Offered  Rate  (LIBOR)  will  be 
used  to  finance  part  of  Malaysia's  Third  Five-Year  Development 
Plan.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  will  act  concurrently  as  chairman 
of  the  syndicate  and  mediator  for  the  lead  managers,  among 
others,  Citicorp  International  Group,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust, 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank,  Wells  Fargo  and  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan. 

An  interesdng  point  about  this  loan  is  that  the  entire  amount 
will  be  supplied  from  funds  in  Asia  since  Chase  and  the  other 
foreign  banks  have  large  placing  powers.  Chase  has  earlier  ar- 
ranged a  US$  33.5  million  loan  for  Philippine  Airlines  and  another 
US$  10  million  for  Korean  Integrated  Special  Steel. 

Another  report  in  the  March  1  issue  of  the  same  daily  tells 
about  difficulties  that  the  African  state  of  Zaire  is  facing.  Zaire  has 
balance  of  payments  problems  resulting  from  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  copper  on  the  world  markets  which  prevented  it  in  1975 
from  meedng  its  obligadons  to  pay  off  its  loans  obtained  from 
private  international  banks  amoundng  in  total  to  about  US$  370 
million. 

At  a  meeting  in  November  1976  the  bankers  had  agreed  to 
grant  a  kind  of  relief  loan  provided  that  Zaire  was  able  to  obtain  a 
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loan  from  IMF.  It  appears  that  this  loan  is  in  a  pipe-line  since  a 
banking  syndicate,  comprising  15  US  and  European  banks  and  22 
Japanese  banks,  is  now  considering  the  granting  of  a  US$  250 
million  loan  at  a  rate  of  296  over  LIBOR  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

These  loans  show  the  extent  of  the  credibijity  of  Malaysia  and 
Zaire  in  the  eyes  of  these  bankers  as  reflected  in  the  maturity  on  the 
loans  and  the  spread,  that  is,  the  percentage  over  LIBOR.  Malaysia 
has  succeeded  in  getnng  3/4%  over  LIBOR  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  whereas  Zaire  has  to  pay  2%  over  LIBOR  for  a  term  of  only 
five  years. 

In  his  article  entitled,  "The  Emerging  Role  of  Private  Banks  in 
the  Developing  World"  (Citicorp  1977),  Irving  S.  Friedman  says 
that  credibility  can  be  basically  determined  on  the  existence  of 
projects  that  cannot  be  financed  from  domestic  funds  and  the 
amount  of  the  output  of  these  projects,  that  is  supposed  to  exceed 
the  value  of  the  loans  sought  after.  If  this  is  so,  then  political 
aspects  will  expectedly  be  manageable. 

THE  EFFORTS  OF  UNCTAD  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  LOAN 
PROBLEM' 

The  Zaire  case  has  aroused  a  feeling  of  solidarity  as  reflected  in 
the  efforts  of  UNCTAD  to  obtain  a  kind  of  general  and  automatic 
relief  for  29  countries  generally  belonging  to  the  non-oil  produc- 
ing block.  In  its  efforts  to  help  Third  World  countries  in  obtaining 
foreign  loans,  UNCTAD  has,  among  others,  proposed  that: 

(a)  the  US$  3.5  billion  loans  of  these  29  countries  be  converted 
from  loan  to  grant, 

(b)  a  moratorium  be  granted  for  a  period  of  five  years^  to  coun- 
tries having  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than  US$  400  and 

(c)  the  short-term  commercial  loans  be  refinanced  for  a  term  of 
from  15  to  25  years. 

As  is  already  known,  the  industrial  nations  are  generally  not 
prepared  to  accept  these  UNCTAD  proposals  but  are  more  in  favor 


1  The  Asiiiii  W;ill  Strcci  Journal,  February  28,  1978 

2  Sec  ial)lc'  lor  schctlulcfl  RcpaynK'nt 
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SCHEDULED  REPAYMENTS  OF  EXISTING 
DEBT  BY  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES,  OF  WHICH: 


TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS, 
TRADE  SUPPLIERS, 
OFFICIAL  LENDERS 


1976         1977        1978        1979        1980         1981  1982 


Source:  World  Bank  (Economist,  March  18,  1978) 

of  a  case  by  case  settlement  with  each  of  these  29  countries.^  How- 
ever, at  a  meeting  in  Geneva  on  March  6,  1978  several  industrial 
nations,  such  as  Canada,  Sweden,  Holland  and  Switzerland,  were 
willing  to  scrap  the  loans  of  these  countries  generally  regarded  as 
less-less  developed  countries  (LLDC).  West  Germany  did  not  share  the 
opinion  of  these  four  nations  and  is  therefore  wishing  a  case  by 
case  settlement. 


3    Third  World  and  industrial  countries  have  made  a  compromise  agreement  at  the 
meeting  in  Geneva,  of  which  the  mo  main  points  are: 

(a)  The  Third  World  will  not  push  for  a  moratorium  for  the  loans  of  the  29  LLDC  coun- 
tries, and 

(I))  The  industrial  countries  will  look  for  ways  and  means  to  make  a  readjustment  of 
Third  World  Loans  (Business  Times,  March  13,  1978) 


TO  BANKS 
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If  the  industrial  countries  were  to  agree  to  the  UNCTAD 
proposals,  these  29  LLDC  nations  would  be  able  to  save  about  US$ 
600  million.  Britain,  however,  has  not  shown  a  positive  attitude  on 
this  matter.  Should  it  decide  to  .scrap  the  loans,  an  amount  of  US$ 
2  billion  would  be  involved  which  otherwise  yield  a  yearly  interest 
of  about  US$  107  million.  The  biggest  recipient  of  these  British 
loans  is  India  with  US$  1.6  billion,  followed  by  Pakistan  with  US$ 
215  million. 


BANKERS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

Government  officials  in  the  US  now  begin  to  fear,  that  the 
LLDC  countries  will  probably  be  unable  to  pay  off  their  loans,  es- 
pecially if  the  oil  prices  go  up  again.  This  would  mean  a  temporary 
halt  in  payments  or,  worse  still,  a  complete  stoppage  if  their  funds 
dry  up  because  of  the  oil  price  hike.  If  this  does  happen,  a  sort  of 
domino  theory  will  emerge  with  regard  to  the  bankers,  while  com- 
mercial loans  from  private  foreign  banks  may  create  polidcal  ten- 
sions. 

The  situation  would  become  worse  if  a  large-scale  default 
should  take  place,  because  the  possibility  is  not  precluded  that  the 
oil-producing  countries  with  surplus  funds  may  become  panicky 
and  resort  to  withdrawing  their  deposits  or  savings  from  US  banks 
and  other  international  banks. 

Up  to  now  the  oil-producing  countries,  especially  Saudi  Arabia 
(about  5096),  have  deposited  about  US$  50  billion  with  banks  in  the 
US.  Since  the  amount  involved  is  so  large,  part  of  these  funds  must, 
of  necessity,  be  utilized  by  these  banks,  for  instance,  to  finance 
loans  to  LLDC  countries  at  their  own  risk,  whil^  the  depositors 
may  withdraw  their  deposits  in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof. 

It  is  almost  unlikely  that  the  oil-producing  countries  them- 
selves will  for  the  following  reasons  grant  loans  directly  to  the 
recipient  countries: 

(a)  Their  unwillingness  to  take  risks  themselves, 

(b)  The  absence  of  a  mechanism  experienced  enough  to  evaluate 
the  risks  that  are  involved  in  loans  to  LLDC  and  LDC  countries 
and  in  project  loans. 
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With  such  large  deposits,  the  oil-producing  countries  have 
naturally  some  sort  of  leverage  on  the  bankers.  This  influence  may 
be  used  for  all  kinds  of  purpose,  be  they  political,  economic  or 
business,  or  for  the  purpose  of  penetration  into  industries  and  the 
like. 

According  to  a  report  which  appeared  in  the  February  27,  1978 
issue  of  Business  Week  there  appears  to  be  some  apprehension  in 
banking  circles  that  recipients  of  the  loans  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
off  their  foreign  debts  as  was  the  case  with  Zaire.  Bankers  have  dis- 
covered that  this  loan  business  with  developing  countries  is  a 
lucrative  activity,  and  as  they  generally  have  large  placing  powers 
they  are  very  keen  on  doing  it. 

Apart  from  the  problem  of  prompt  repayment  of  the  foreign 
loans  or  the  scrapping  of  these  loans,  bankers  are  now  faced  with 
yet  another,  namely  the  question  of  spread. 

TWO  APPROACHES  TOWARDS  SPREAD 

Speaking  about  spread,  there  are  two  groups  of  countries  that 
carry  out  their  own  strategy,  so  in  facing  this  strategy  bankers  have 
no  other  alternative  but  to  follow  the  new  trend,  although  rather 
reluctantly. 

One  group  prefers  refinancing  at  a  lower  spread,  so  that  the 
borrowing  countries  can  pay  off  the  loans,  together  with  the 
spread,  as  had  been  done  a  few  years  ago.  A  few  examples  given  by 
Business  Week  are  as  follows: 

—  Malaysia  has  received  a  US$  400  million  loan  from  Chase 
Manhattan  at  3/496  spread,  much  of  which  they  will  use  to 
refinance  previous  international  loans  made  use  1-3/8% 
spread, 

—  South  Korea  has  borrowed  US$  200  million  at  296  spread,  but  it 
will  prepay  balance  of  US$  114  million  ahead  of  schedule, 

—  Indonesia  has  borrowed  US$  850  million  at  1-7/8%  spread 
through  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  but  has  refinanced  what  was 
left  of  this  loan  for  a  new  loan  of  US$  500  million  at  1-3/8% 
spread,  term  of  7  years.  The  management  group  includes  Bank 
of  America,  Chase  Manhattan,  Chemical  Bank,  Citibank,  First 
Chicago,  Algemene  Bank  Nederland,  BNP.  Deutsche  Bank. 
Toronto  Dominion, 
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—   The  Philippines  and  other  developing  countries  have  also  done 
the  same. 

Prepayments  of  international  loans  ahead  of  schedule  are  made 
because  many  developing  countries,  such  as  South  Korea,  are 
showing  marked  improvements  in  their  balance  of  payments 
problems.  South  Korea's  reserves  are  reportedly  pushing  up  to 
US$  4.5  billion  but  in  1975  when  it  had  to  borrow  on  the  inter- 
national finance  market  its  reserves  amounted,  in  total,  to  only 
US$  300  million.  With  this  rather  large  amount  of  reserves  South 
Korea  has  no  problem  in  paying  off  part  of  its  loans  totalling 
about  US$  8.7  billion  to  the  foreign  bankers. 

Brazil  which  belongs  to  the  group  does  not  adopt  the  strategy 
of  accepting  a  lower  spread  but  is  prepared  to  deliberately  pay 
above-market  interest  rates.  This  country  has  just  signed  the 
papers  with  Manufacturers  Hanover  on  a  $  200  million  Euro- 
dollar loan  at  2-1/896  spread  for  its  rail-roads.  Its  Economic 
Development  Bank  has  also  made  a  $  300  million  Eurodollar  loan 
agreement  with  the  Bank  of  America  at  2%  spread.  The  banking 
syndicate  which  arranged  these  loans  has  succeeded  in  attracting  a 
number  of  foreign  bankers,  so  both  loans  were  oversubscribed, 
and  because  of  this  Brazil  has  become  the  darling  of  the  bankers. 
Brazil  has  carried  out  this  strategy  of  paying  a  higher  spread,  so  it 
can  demand  longer  maturities  on  its  loans.  The  US$  300  million 
loan  from  the  Bank  of  America,  for  example  has  a  10  year  maturity 
date. 

This  so-called  breaking  of  the  barrier  has  enabled  Brazil  to  get 
money  for  longer  than  five  years  terms.  This  country  pays  a  higher 
spread  but  in  return  it  gets  twice  as  long  a  maturity  on  its  loans, 
which  is  in  the  end  more  profitable  because  it  will  then  be  easier 
for  it  to  carry  out  its  development  plans. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  these  two  approaches.  US$  1.2 
billion  loan  for  a  term  of  10  years  but  it  is  prepared  to  only  3/496 
spread.  Many  foreign  bankers,  including  US  bankers,  were  not 
prepared  to  participate  in  the  syndication,  so  most  of  it  had  to  be 
shouldered  by  Manufacturers  Hanover.  It  is  possible  that  the  US 
bankers  have  already  reached  some  sort  of  a  ceiling  in  the  financing 
of  loans  to  Venezuela. 

Venezuela  has  signed  the  papers  with  Manufacturers  Hanover 
on  a  Table. 
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A  CEILING  POLICY  OF  THE  US? 

The  US  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  preparing  a  legislation 
to  limit  US  banks  lending  overseas  by  counting  US  bank  loans  to 
I'oreign  agencies  as  loans  to  foreign  governments. 

With  the  possibility  of  this  ruling  coming  into  effect,  the  major 
US  banks  have  immediately  changed  their  strategy.  If  they  had 
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formerly  cooperated  in  the  forming  of  an  investment  or  merchant 
bank,  they  have  now  estabHshed  subsidiaries  where  they  are  in  the 
majority.  This  strategy  has  been  adopted  by,  among  others,  Citi- 
bank, Bank  of  America,  Chase  Manhattan  who  have  estabHshed 
their  beach  heads  in  Hong  Kong  and  other  developing  countries. 
This  means  that  since  the  raising  of  funds  is  an  important  activity 
they  should  be  able  to  control  their  operations  outside  the  US. 
Moreover,  since  this  change  of  strategy  has  increased  their  ac- 
tivities on  the  Asian  and  Eurodollar  markets,  these  US  bankers 
have  already  anticipated  what  is  coming  to  them  from  the  side  of 
their  own  government,  so  in  financing  the  loans  to  the  developing 
countries  they  will  be  using  funds  they  have  raised  outside  US  es- 
pecially Asia  and  the  Pacific  region. 

LOANS  ORIGINATING  FROM  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Citicorp  International  has  published  a  list  of  loans  they  have 
placed  from  funds  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  it  appeared  in  The 
Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  March  3,  1978. 

TABLE 


SYNDICATED  LOANS  FROM  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 
(in  millions  of  USS) 


1975 

1976 

1977 

South  Korea 

463 

978  ' 

946 

Japan 

357 

402 

94 

Taiwan 

193 

199 

395 

Hong  Kong 

640 

71 

454 

The  Philippines 

398 

1,187 

666 

Indonesia 

1,827 

758 

279 

Thailand 

14 

100 

203 

Malaysia 

425 

220 

155 

Singapore 

33 

Australia 

113 

20 

246 

New  Zealand 

100 

200 

549 

Others 

18 

388 

Total 

4,563 

4,153 

4,375 

Source:  Citicorp  International  Group  (Estimates) 
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LOANS  TO  ASIAN  COUNTRIES  DIMINISHING? 

According  to  Seth  Lipsky  in  his  article  in  the  March  3,  1978 
issue  of  The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  Eurocurrency  syndicated  loans 
now  totalling  US$  50.02  billion.  In  1977  this  was  as  high  as  US$ 
68.78  billion.  From  the  foregoing  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease in  1976  and  1977  was  rather  small.  Citicorp  has  hoped  that 
in  197  7  the  loans  would  amount,  in  total,  to  about  US$  6.5  billion. 

In  1978  loans  that  are  in  the  pipe  line  are  as  follows:  US$  400 
million  for  Malaysia,  US$  400  million  for  Hong  Kong  Mass  Transit 
Railway  and  US$  500  million  for  Indonesia.  The  loans  to  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia  are  for  refinancing  purposes  in  order  to  reduce  the 
spread,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Malaysia,  from  1-3/896  to  3/496,  and 
Indonesia,  from  1-7  /896  to  1-3/896. 

Other  loans  already  approved  are  US$  130  million  for  San 
Miguel  Corporation  (the  largest  beer  brewery  in  the  Philippines), 
US$  100  million  for  Pohan  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  (South  Korea)  and  US$ 
1 12  million  for  Garuda  Indonesian  Airways.  Thailand  and  Austra- 
lia are  among  the  other  countries  currently  negotiating  loans  too. 
Table  above  indicates  the  10  lead  managers  of  syndicated  credits 
and  international  bonds. 

LOANS  TO  ASIAN  COUNTRIES  TAKING  THE  FORM  OF 
BONDS 

Loans  to  Asia  countries  now  appear  to  have  taken  the  form  of 
bonds.  Bonds  are  basically  long-term  loans  at  lower  rates  of  in- 
terest, but  the  process  of  issuing  bonds  is  time-consuming  and 
complicated. 

If  Asian  countries  can  sell  the  bonds  on  the  international  finan- 
cial markets  as  has  already  been  done  by  some  countries,  this  form 
of  loan  will  show  the  level  of  credibility  of  the  international  finan- 
cial markets  towards  the  countries  concerned.  Since  this  form  of 
loan  will  have  a  long  maturity  date,  it  will  become  a  dependale 
source  of  income  because  it  can  readily  be  sold  in  the  inter- 
national financial  markets.  As  the  process  of  issuing  the  bonds  is 
time-consuming,  financial  institutions  in  Indonesia  will  do  better 
to  work  together  with  financial  institutions  \\a.v\ng  placing  powers,  so 
they  can  benefit  at  least  from  the  technical  point  of  view. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  SOME  ASIAN  COUNTRIES 
South  Korea 

South  Korea  is  an  Asian  country  which  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  major  foreign  banks  because  of  the  increase  in  its  inter- 
national loans.  At  present  many  international  banks  have  opened 
liaison,  branch  and  representative  offices  in  South  Korea.  As  can 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  South  Korea's  international 
loans  in  1977  amounted,  in  total,  to  about  US$  1  billion.  Although 
its  reserves  are  now  up  to  about  US$  4.5  billion,  it  sdll  borrows 
from  the  international  financial  markets,  whose  liquidity  is 
reportedly  high,  to  finance  its  national  economic  development. 

According  to  Seth  Lipsky,  the  problem  now  is  whether  the 
guarantee  given  by  Korean  Development  Bank  and  Korean  Ex- 
change Bank  will  also  be  regarded  as  a  full  guarantee  of  the  South 
Korean  government.  It  appears  that  this  is  not  a  major  obstacle  as 
far  as  the  international  bankers  are  concerned.  On  the  contrary, 
the  loan  made  to  Pohan  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  was  not  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  guarantee  from  either  of  these  two  banks.  It  b  probable 
that  the  guarantee  is  the  project  itself  considered  feasible  enough 
to  pay  off  the  loan.  This  loan  carries  a  rate  1-3/8%  over  LIBOR 
which  is  the  lowest  spread  in  all  of  South  Korea's  loans. 

Korea  Electric  Co.  is  currently  negotiating  a  loan  of  USS  4.1 
billion  to  be  used  for  the  financing  of  a  nuclear  power  works.  It  is 
said  that  in  making  this  loan,  a  Korean  banking  syndicate,  which 
has  a  branch  office  abroad,  will  also  participate.  This  shows  that 
South  Korea  has  succeeded  in  attracting  capital  from  the  inter- 
national financial  markets.  Therefore  South  Korea  is  not  only  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  high  international  liquidity  in  so  far  as  its  in- 
dustrial projects  are  concerned,  but  its  banking  mechanism  is  also 
entering  the  international  financial  markets  by  channeling  its  funds 
through  them  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  national  economy.  This  is  a 
sound  and  logical  step. 

Taiwan 

The  amount  of  Taiwan's  foreign  debts  rose  from  about  USS 
200  million  in  1976  to  nearly  USS  400  million  in  1977.  Taiwan's 
credibility  in  the  international  financial  markets  is  quite  high. 
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When  the  bank  of  Taiwan,  a  commercial  bank  owned  by  the 
Taiwanese  government,  negotiated  a  loan  of  US$  120  million,  the 
loan  was  oversubscribed  by  international  banks  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  it.  With  such  a  high  credibility,  it  can  finance  its 
domestic  projects  on  a  long-term  basis. 

At  present  there  are  not  many  projects  in  Taiwan  seeking  inter- 
national loans.  This  is  most  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
strategy  that  it  is  carrying  out  to  enable  its  own  national  banks  to 
attract  long-term  capital,  and  it  is  these  banks  that  select  the 
domestic  projects  which  they  regard  as  feasible  and  most  likely  to 
succeed.  In  so  doing,  planning  and  control  will  be  made  easier,  a 
strategy  which  should  be  adopted  by  other  countries.  In  addition 
to  this,  Taiwan's  national  banks  will  be  gaining  a  name  in  inter- 
national financial  markets  and  if  they  later  enter  these  markets  they 
will  already  have  the  reputation  of  having  placing  powers. 

The  Philippines 

After  borrowing  about  US$  1.19  billion  in  1975,  the  foreign 
debts  of  the  Philippines  in  1976  decreased  to  about  US$  666 
million.  The  Philippines'  efforts  to  seek  international  loans  are  be- 
ing closely  observed  by  IMF  and  the  World  Bank,  because  they  are 
quite  worried  about  this.  However,  inspite  of  this,  major  inter- 
national bankers  are  still  prepared  to  make  loans  to  the  Philip- 
pines, 

Bankers  Trust  has  made  a  loan  of  US$  100  million  to  the 
Philippines  government  at  196  spread,  the  lowest  rate  ever  given  on 
loans  to  that  country.  The  loan  to  the  San  Miguel  Group,  original- 
ly approved  by  the  banking  syndicate  headed  by  Citicorp  for  USS 
100  million,  was  later  increased  to  USS  130  million. 

Although  in  Philippine  banking  circles  the  general  viewpoint 
is  that  the  Philippino  government  is  able  to  obtain  loans  of  up  to 
USS  600  million  in  the  International  financial  markets  at  1% 
spread,  major  international  bankers  are,  however,  of  the  opinion 
that  at  that  rate  it  will  be  difilcult  to  attract  participants.  In  fact  the 
Philippines  and  other  countries  have  succeeded  in  getting  loans  at 
spread  of  below  196. 

An  interesting  point  to  note  are  the  Philippines'  efforts  to  enter 
the  Eurobond  market.  It  has  already  succeeded  in  getting  one 
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bond  issue  and  a  second  one  is  being  made  joindy  by  the  West 
Germany  Bank  Dresdner  Bank  A.G.  They  will  issue  bonds  totalling 
DM  100  million  or  US$  49  million  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  6  3/4%  for 
a  term  of  seven  years,  from  which  can  be  seen  the  difference  com- 
pared to  loans  based  on  spread  and  LIBOR. 

Thailand 

Thailand's  international  loans  continued  to  increase  from  only 
US$  14  million  in  1975  to  US$  200  million  in  1977. 

It  is  now  negotiating  a  US$  50  million  loan  with  Dresdner  Bank 
in  either  US  or  German  Currency,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances it  would  probably  be  better  to  borrow  in  US  dollars  rather 
than  in  Deutsche  Marks.  Meanwhile  Chase  Manhattan  Asia  Ltd.  is 
considering  financing  a  US$  500  million  pipe  line  project  of  the 
National  Gas  Organization.  Chase  has  been  appointed  financial 
advisor  for  the  project  while  Bangkok  Bank  would  also  very  much 
like  to  be  appointed  lead  manager  in  this  banking  syndicate.  Most 
probably  these  two  banks  are  already  in  the  short  list  of  the  Thai 
government. 

Malaysia 

Malaysia's  loans  show  a  tendency  to  diminish.  In  1975  the  total 
amount  of  its  loans  was  US$  425  million  but  in  1977  it  went  down 
to  US$  155  million.  Earlier  in  this  report  it  was  mentioned  that 
Chase  Manhattan  has  already  signed  the  papers  on  a  US$  400 
million  loan  to  Malaysia.  Major  international  bankers  are  current- 
ly discussing  the  possibility  of  financing  an  LNG  plant  in  Malaysia. 

Indonesia 

According  to  The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  Indonesia's  inter- 
national loans  begin  to  diminish  in  amount.  Conditions  on  a  new 
loan  discussed  at  a  meeting  are  more  favourable  than  those  on  the 
previous  ones. 

Agreement  on  a  new  loan  of  US$  500  million  at  1-3/8  spread 
was  signed  with  Morgan  Guaranty  for  the  purpose  of  financing  in 
order  to  reduce  its  US$  850  million  loan  obtained  in  1975  at  a 
higher  spread  of  1  7  /896. 
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In  that  same  article  in  The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  it  was  also 
mentioned  that  a  US$  1 12.5  million  loan  was  made  to  Garuda  In- 
donesian Airways  for  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes  at  196  spread, 
considered  to  be  the  lowest  so  far  on  loans  to  Indonesia.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  here  that  loans  for  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes 
airways  carry  a  lower  rate  of  interest  because  these  aeroplanes  are 
generally  put  up  as  collateral,  so  that  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of 
repayment  risk  loans  for  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes  are  considered 
quite  safe. 

Other  Countries 

India,  Australia  and  Hong  Kong  are  regarded  as  countries  hav- 
ing projects  for  which  financing  from  the  international  financing 
markets  is  needed. 


CONCLUSION 

International  Liquidity 

From  the  availability  of  funds  in  the  international  capital  and 
money  markets  it  will  be  seen  that  financial  institutions  which  deal 
in  international  financing  are  a  high  liquidity  position.  Funds 
originating  from  oil-producing  countries  (approximately  US$  50 
billion)  are  deposited  with  major  banks  in  Europe,  while  funds  ob- 
tained from  various  sources  in  both  Euro  and  Asian  dollar  were 
noted  recently  in  Singapore  as  amounting,  in  total,  to  US$  21 
billion. 

These  liquid  funds  generally  look  for  domestic  borrowers  first, 
as  the  production  capacity  of  industrial  nations  is  now  below  nor- 
mal industrialists  are  not  keen  in  making  new  instruments.  This 
means  that  major  banks  in  the  US,  West  Germany,  France  and 
Japan  are  looking  for  markets  on  their  own. 

It  is  stated  earlier  that  West  German  and  French  banks  are  very 
keen  on  entering  the  financial  markets  in,  for  example,  Southeast 
Asia,  Hong  Kong  and  South  Korea.  In  Indonesia,  Credit  Lyonais, 
for  instance  is  very  active.  This  French  bank  at  first  thought  that 
they  would  be  able  to  get  a  licence  to  start  a  branch  office  in  Indo- 
nesia but  after  five  years  they  realized  that  this  was  not  possible,  so 
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they  are  now  satisfied  with  a  representative  office  in  Jakarta  and  a 
technical  arrangement  with  one  of  the  foreign  exchange  banks  in 
Indonesia  (Panin  Bank). 

Seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  these  financial  institutions  and  in- 
ternational banks,  the  financial  markets  in  developing  countries, 
particulai7  in  Southeast  Asia,  are  regarded  as  growth  areas.  They 
would  like  to  profit  from  the  funds  deposited  in  them. 

Countries  Taking  Advantage  of  International  Liquidity 

As  international  liquidity  is  high,  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
South  Korea  and  other  developing  countries  are  taking  advantage 
of  it  by  obtaining  long-term  loans  to  finance  industrial  projects  at 
commercial  rates  of  interest.  In  the  beginning,  in  1975  the  spread 
was  around  296  over  LIBOR,  but  by  197  7  conditions  had  changed. 
Not  only  have  the  balance  of  payments  of  countries  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  other  regions  improved,  but  also  international  banks 
have  now  better  chances  here  than  at  home  where  their  activities 
are  now  limited. 

Spread  has  become  some  sort  of  an  evaluation  measure  for  in- 
ternational banks  in  judging  the  credibility  of  the  developing 
nations  and  the  soundness  of  the  projects.  For  example,  for  a  pro- 
ject involving  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes  the  spread  will  be  lower 
than,  say,  for  a  steel  project.  Spread,  moreover,  gives  an  indication 
of  the  bargaining  position  of  each  developing  country  in  their  ef- 
forts to  benefit  as  much  as  possible  from  the  available  funds  in 
amounts  that  exceed  therr  requests. 

There  are  two  groups  among  loan  recipient  countries  that  have 
different  approaches.  One  group  want  to  reduce  the  spread 
percentage  and  finance  whatever  loans  they  already  have  at  higher 
spread.  In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  for  example,  1  7/896  spread  be- 
come 1-3/896,  while  in  the  case  of  South  Korea  it  is  already  around 
196  and  Malaysia  below  196.  Brazil,  for  instance,  in  the  other  group, 
is  deliberately  paying  296  spread  in  exchange  for  a  term  of  at  least 
10  years.  Maybe  a  third  group  may  want  to  get  an  even  lower 
spread  but  they  will  not  be  successful  in  this  because  their  credibili- 
ty is  not  of  that  level  prossessed  by  the  countries  mentioned  above. 
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Loan  Conditions  to  Become  more  Lenient 

Not  only  is  spread  declining  but  it  appears  also  that  inter- 
national bankers  who  have  formerly  insisted  on  government 
guarantees  or  guarantees  from  such  government  banks  as  Korean 
Exchange  Bank  and  Korean  Development  Bank  are  now  prepared 
to  give  credits  and  loans  on  the  profit-and-loss  basis  of  a  project, 
such  as  those  in  South  Korea,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  Their 
calculations  are  based  on  the  premise  that  as  long  as  the  income 
from  the  project  is  higher  than  the  expenditure  that  it  incurs  the 
loan  pay-offs  will  be  quite  assured,  so  the  project  is  considered 
feasible  and  all  political  aspects  can  be  overcome. 

Will  the  Income  be  Lucrative? 

Major  banks,  such  as  First  Chicago,  now  have  only  one 
building  which  they  use  as  their  head-office.  Their  income  will  not 
come  from  this  building  but  from  all  over  the  world.  Income  from 
international  loans  is  considered  to  be  already  lucrative  enough  by 
the  major  international  banks. 

If  we  counted  the  total  amount  of  the  international  loans  made 
to  developing  countries  in  Asia  at  US$  5  billion,  excluding  loans 
made  in,  for  example,  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia,  and  if  we 
calculated  interest  at  996  a  year,  their  income  would  already 
amount  to  about  US$  450  million  a  year.  This  does  not  include 
their  participation  in  other  financial  activities,  such  as  LDC  trans- 
receipts,  bond  sales,  foreign  exchange  trading,  export  financing, 
etc.  Without  all  these  activities  the  international  banks  will  lose 
their  important  source  of  income  and  will  again  have  the  status  of 
local  banks.  Competition  at  the  retail  level  is  very  intense,  profit 
small,  risks  quite  high,  and  as  a  result  many  major  banks  want  to 
serve  the  large  clients  only,  such  as  government  and  large  com- 
panies in  Asia.  This  strategy  has  long  been  adopted  by  Morgan 
Guaranty  and  later  by  Citicorp.  This  trend  is  also  followed  by 
other  US  banks  operadng  in  Indonesia. 

US  Banks  Facing  Various  Government  Limitations 

It  appears  that  the  US  government  will  be  introducing  new 
legislations  to  curb  US  banks  lending  overseas.  It  is  of  the  opinion 
that  banks  lending  to  developing  countries  has  a  risk  factor  which 
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if  not  properly  controlled  may  create  political  problems.  There  is 
also  worry  about  the  possibility  of  oil-producing  countries  with- 
drawing their  money  deposited  with  US  banks  which  can  bring 
about  liquidity  problems  and  adversely  effect  US  banking  itself 
which,  in  turn,  will  directly  endanger  the  US  economy.  A  large- 
scale  default  in  payment  will  bring  about  chase  in  the  respective 
countries. 

Since  the  possibility  is  not  precluded  that  new  banking 
legisladons  will  be  introduced  in  the  US,  major  US  banks  which 
have  formerly  set  up  banking  syndicates  now  think  that  they 
should  change  their  strategy.  They  now  wish  to  control  fully  those 
activides  or  have  at  least  a  majority  shareholding.  They  sdll  want  to 
finance  international  loans  because  this  is  one  lucrative  activity  that 
they  still  have  and  in  which  they  wish  to  have  control.  Bank  of 
America  Citibank,  Chase  Manhattan  Morgan  Guaranty  and  other 
major  US  banks  are  adopting  this  strategy  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  control  fully  operadons  outside  the  US.  Reports  on  bank  re- 
organizations can  be  read  almost  daily  in  the  newspapers,  for  in- 
stance, about  changes  in  the  shareholding,  opening  of  new  finan- 
cial institudons  which  have  become  full  subsidiaries  of  major  US 
banks. 

A  Change  from  Syndicated  Loans  to  Bonds? 

Several  countries  in  Asia  have  already  started  borrowing  in  the 
form  of  bonds.  These  bonds  which  can  be  sold  in  the  inter- 
national financial  markets  are  in  fact  long-term  loans  carrying 
rates  of  interest  which  are  lower  than  those  charged  on  syndicated 
loans.  These  so-called  bond  loans,  however,  require  lengthy 
preparations  and  high  credibility,  but  after  one  or  two  issues  loans 
of  this  nature  will  for  forthcoming  projects  be  easier  to  operate 
and  will  as  a  whole  lighten  the  interest  and  other  burdens. 

If  a  country  has  decided  to  take  on  a  loan  in  the  form  of  bonds, 
it  is  important  that  national  financial  institutions  also  participate 
in  the  execudon  thereof  so  that  they  can  benefit  and  gain  ex- 
perience from  it  and  ultimately  create  their  own  markets  and 
develop  their  placing  powers.  We  generally  hear  about  the  dif- 
ficulties of  such  a  process  from  international  bankers,  but  all  this 
we  can  study  and  digest  in  a  reladvely  short  time. 
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A  few  years  ago  Singapore  had  also  no  such  expertise.  The  first 
to  enter  this  market  was  United  Overseas  Bank,  assisted  byjardine 
Fleming.  This  is  important  for  the  development  of  United  Over- 
seas Bank.  The  Development  Bank  of  Singapore  later  followed  suit. 
Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  our  financial  institutions  are  quite 
capable  and  will  also  have  the  necessary  capacity,  and  if  given  the 
time  and  opportunity  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  required  ex- 
pertise in  a  relatively  short  time. 

In  this  way  we  can  directly  take  part  in  international  financing 
on  the  basis  or  our  own  capability.  To  achieve  this,  we  should 
study  it  together  and  not  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  beyond  our 
means  to  do  so. 

UNCTAD  and  Its  Efforts  to  Obtain  a  General  Mechanism  and 
Automatic  Relief 

It  appears  that  the  efforts  of  UNCTAD  with  regard  to  the  con- 
version of  loans  into  grant,  moratorium  and  long-term  loans 
(from  15  to  23  years)  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  industrial  nations. 
Only  Canada,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Holland  have  agreed  to 
scrap  the  loans  of  the  29  LLDCs.  The  others  are  more  in  favor  of  a 
case  by  case  settlement.*  Britain  may  wish  to  consider  the  scrapping 
of  the  loans,  and  if  this  come  to  pass,  India  —  with  loans  totalling  a 
litde  over  US$  1  billion  —  will  benefit  immensely  from  it. 

Loan  Recipient  Nations  Have  Leverage 

As  nations,  grouped  by  international  bankers  as  growth 
nations  with  projects  feasible  enough  to  make  profits,  we  have  suf- 
ficient leverage.  It  does  not  mean  that  by  leverage  we,  as  large  loan 
recipient  nations,  should  consider  ourselves  as  kings,  but  a  situation 
such  as  this  offers  work  opportunity  to  developing  countries  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  borrow  money  their  funds  will  remain  idle. 

Developing  nations  have  therefore  sufficient  leverage  to  impose 
on  developed  nations  the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  loans  which 
are  of  more  benefit  both  parties.  We  should  look  for  the  cheapest 
form  of  loans,  among  others,  bonds  and  money  instruments  which 
are  more  favorable  to  us  as  developing  nations. 


4    A  compromise  iielwcoii  liu-  Norlli  and  South  was  aciiicvcd  in  CfCiicva.  Its  iinplcmcniat- 
ion  is  being  discussed  more  specifically 
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INTRODUCTION 

When  one  talks  about  law  in  general,  the  question  of  the  obser- 
vance and  the  respect  of  it  is  inevitable.  This  is  because  the  degree 
of  its  effectivity  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  which  it  is  being 
observed  by  the  peoples  of  a  society,  including  the  law  enforce- 
ment agents.  Derived  from  this  is  the  assumption  that  a  high  level 
of  the  observance  of  the  law  would  indicate  the  well-functioning  of 
the  system  of  law  and,  the  functioning  of  the  law  shows  that  it  has 
achieved  its  aim  of  upkeeping  law  and  order  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  The  problem  of  the  observance  of  the  law  shall  be  one  of 
the  components  of  this  paper. 

It  is  imperative  that  if  one  speaks  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
that  he  first  gives  a  clear  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  that  law 
passed.  Its  meaning  could  be  revealed  by  the  realization  of  this  law 
and  also,  the  understanding  of  it  by  the  society.  In  relation  to  this, 
a  clarificadon  of  the  understanding  of  the  law  by  the  society  can  be 
listed  as  follows:  Law  as  a  science,  a  discipline,  a  norm,  legal  order, 
legal  functionary,  decision  of  authority,  governmental  process, 
pattern  of  behaviour. 

I.  LAW  AS  SYSTEM  OF  VALUES 

In  studying  law,  it  is  important  that  one  covers  the  various  un- 
derstandings so  as  to  avoid  any  confusion.  This  explains  why  a 
leader  usually  stresses  on  order,  for  among  others,  law  is  inter- 
preted as  legal  order.  From  this  we  can  also  understand  why  the 
certain  parties  that  have  had  any  educadon  on  law  in  the  Anglo 
Saxon  countries,  view  the  law  as  a  process,  because  the  law  is  being 
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judged  by  a  series  of  decision  making  (by  the  judge).  If  these  two 
interpretations  are  given  attention  and  used  as  guidelines,  mis- 
understandings and  confusions  can  be  avoided  in  the  study  and 
enforcement  of  law.  In  this  paper  the  law  is  expressed  as  written 
legal  order,  norms  and  in  certain  matters  as  the  decision  of  legal 
functionaries. 

Traffic  regulations  (including  public  transport)  are  good  ex- 
amples where  regulations  are  a  form  of  law  and  order  that  involves 
essendally  non-spiritual  and  neutral  problems.  This  can  also  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  that  traffic  regulations  are  playing  an  in- 
creasingly bigger  role  in  our  daily  lives.  People  in  a  society  are  sub- 
ject to  —  either  consciously  or  subconsciously  —  various  traffic 
regulations  which  are  growing  in  intensity  and  thus  creating  new 
problems.  One  should  note  however  that  attributed  to  traffic 
regulations  are  two  forms  of  law:  one  which  creates  order  or  com- 
mitments; the  other  for  freedom  or  tranquillity  (safety).  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  on  one  hand  members  of  the  society  are  relatively 
free  to  make  use  of  the  road  facilities,  but  on  the  other  hand,  this 
freedom  is  to  an  extent  limited  by  the  freedom  of  other  users. 

Jakarta  is  taken  as  a  case  study,  firstly,  because  of  its  posidon  as 
a  capital  and  secondly,  because  it  is  undergoing  the  process  of 
metropolitanizadon.  A  metropolitan  city  is  formed  by  a  highly 
populated  area  and  where  the  centre  of  animation  has  a  high  level 
of  social  interacdon  with  different  areas  from  that  region.  The 
center  of  this  area  is  then  called  the  capital  which  is  actually  the 
center  of  populadon,  polidcal,  social  and  economic  activides.  This 
process  of  metropolitanizadon  is  faced  with  various  problems  like: 
the  distribudon  rythme  of  work  and  industries,  transportadon, 
local  govenmental  budgedng,  polludon,  uncontrolled  urbaniza- 
don,  housing,  educadon,  the  city  beaudficadon,  violadons  and 
crime,  and  poverty. 

The  problems  of  the  observance  of  traffic  reguladons  discussed 
hereby  are: 

A.  Synchronization  of  written  rules  including  other  juridical 
analysis 

B.  The  upholding  of  traffic  regulations  by  the  members  society 
(assumptive  in  nature  and  based  on  non-participative  obser\'a- , 
tion) 

C.  The  level  of  observance  of  traffic  regulations. 
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II.  AN  ORIENTATION  TOWARDS  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
THE  LAW 

The  main  reason  why  members  of  the  society  observe  the  social 
norms  is  because  they  have  been  trained  to  do  so.  From  an  early 
age  people  have  been  trained  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  existing 
social  norms  and  values  in  the  society,  for  man  is  imbued  with  it. 

The  process  of  socialization  and  adaptation  toward  the  en- 
vironment is  an  ongoing  process  ever  since  childhood  and  will  in 
the  long  run  lead  him  to  the  forming  of  habit  to  adopt  the  existing 
norms  and  values.  Man  generally  live  proper  routined  lives  but  the 
interpretation  of  a  proper  and  routine  life,  however  varies  con- 
siderably. Its  adaptation  is  not  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  for  it 
gives  a  semblance  of  restriction.  Nonetheless,  everyday  experiences 
will  gradually  form  a  habit  to  comply  with  the  norms  and  values 
especially  if  it  is  done  by  man  regularly.  For  this  reason  the  norms 
are  needed  as  criterion  for  social  behaviour  patterns.  People 
respect  these  norms  because  they  are  aware  of  it's  importance 
which  they  benefit  from. 

Norms  are  also  a  means  for  identifying  oneself  to  a  certain 
group.  A  person  adopts  the  existing  norms  of  his  social  group  not 
because  he  feels  his  group  is  more  dominant  than  the  others  but 
because  he  wishes  to  be  identified  as  one  of  them. 

Using  the  above  reasons  as  a  starting  point  the  problem  of 
observance  of  the  law  may  be  qualitatively  differentiated  as  the 
following: 

A.  A  process  whereby  observance  is  based  on  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  reward  and  on  the  effort  to  avoid  legal  punishment. 
This  observance  is  not  at  all  based  on  the  belief  of  norms  of  the 
law  concerned,  but  is  more  tilted  towards  the  limitations  of  the 
authority.  Once  there  is  a  tight  control  on  the  implementation 
of  these  social  norms  its  consequence  will  be  the  observance  of 
it. 

B.  The  observance  of  the  law  does  not  come  into  being  because  of 
its  intrinsic  value  but  because  constant  membership  and  their 
good  relations  with  the  authorities  responsible  for  applying 
these  norms  should  be  maintained.  The  motivation  of  obser- 
vance is  the  benefit  resuking  from  the  relationship  so  that  the 
observance  of  the  law  depends  on  the  intensity  of  this  inter- 
action. No  matter  how  much  antipathy  is  felt  towards  law  en- 
forcement agents,  a  process  of  identification  would  prevail  and 
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will  eventually  result  in  positive  feeling  towards  them.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  concerned  are  trying  to  over- 
come fear  for  certain  disappointments,  by  trying  to  subdue  the 
object  of  frustration  and  to  identify  themselves  to  it.  Conse- 
quently the  sufferings  caused  by  the  clashing  values  are 
smoothened  out  by  accepting  the  values  of  law  enforcement 
agents. 

C.  The  process  of  observance  continues  because  essentially  the 
observance  has  its  rewards.  One  may  accept  the  values  of  the 
norms  of  the  law  right  from  the  beginning  or  he  may  reject  the 
once  accepted  values.  The  results  from  this  process  is  confor- 
mity based  on  intrinsic  motivation.  The  central  force  of  this 
process  is  the  belief  of  the  person  in  the  aim  of  the  norms  con- 
cerned, aside  from  his  feelings  or  his  values-either  towards  the 
group  or  the  power  holders  or  the  control  of  power. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  various  degrees  of  observance 
of  norms ;  from  the  high  degree  of  conformity  to  the  other  extreme 
which  is  the  non-conformists.  Even  among  less  cultured  people 
bearing  moderate  social  structures  are  people  who  have  the 
tendency  of  violating  the  norms  of  the  law  (and  other  norms).  Let 
alone  in  complex  societies  where  there  exists  a  variety  of  order  of 
norms  which  give  rise  to  different  degrees  of  observance  of  these 
norms.  These  circumstances  may  cause  the  following  situations: 

A.  What  is  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  law  by  certain  members 
of  a  certain  society  may  not  he  considered  as  such  by  other 
members  of  the  same  society. 

B.  Usually  a  person  belongs  to  several  circles  in  a  society  because 
of  his  various  position  and  roles.  This  person  would  most  like- 
ly be  faced  with  a  variety  of  norms  from  which  he  would  be 
forced  to  choose  a  set  of  them  to  be  observed. 

C.  Too  wide  a  difference  of  norms  in  a  society  will  form  an 
obstacle  for  the  smooth  process  of  social  interaction.  This 
would  in  turn  lead  to  different  degrees  of  observance  of  the  law 
as  given  in  the  following  examples: 

a.  a  person  behaves  and  takes  an  attitude  desired  by  the  law 
and  agrees  to  that,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  systems 
of  values  set  up  by  the  authorities. 

b.  a  person  behaves  according  to  what  is  expected  by  the 
government  agrees  to  it  but  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
values  (of  the  concerning  law)  given  by  the  authority. 
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c.  a  person  abides  by  the  law  but  does  not  agree  with  the 
norms  or  values  of  the  authorities. 

d.  a  person  does  not  abide  by  the  law  but  agrees  to  it  and  the 
values  given  by  the  authorities. 

e.  a  person  totally  rejects  the  law  and  does  not  abide  by  it. 

III.  TRAFFIC  REGULATIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  PERTAINING 
TO  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THEM 

A.  The  main  purpose  of  having  traffic  regulations  is 
promoting  the  smooth  flow  of  traffic  and  its  safety.  During  the 
Dutch  colonization  the  existing  laws  were  Rijwiel-reglement  (S. 
1910  No.  465)  and  Motorreglement  (S.  1917  No.  73),  which  was 
replaced  by  a  new  regulation  called  Wegverkeersordonantie, 
Regeling  van  het  Verkeer  op  openbare  Wegen  (ordinance  of  23 
February  1933,  S.  1933  No.  86  jo  249,  which  was  enforced  as  of  I 
September  1933).  Wegverkeersordonantie  or  WVO  was  altered  and 
added  to  become  Traffic  Regulations  (No.  7,  1951;  L.N.  1951  No. 
42,  dated  June  30,  1951)  the  WVO  had  several  implementary 
regulations:  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Governmental  Traffic  Regulations  which  constitute 
Governmental  Regulations  dated  August  15,  1936  (L.N.  No. 
451)  for  the  implementation  of  the  modified  and 
supplemented  traffic  laws  ofjuly  I,  1951  No.  28  (L.N.  No.  47) 

2.  The  Determining  of  Traffic  for  communication  Routes,  which 
was  the  Letter  of  Decision  of  the  Directorate  of  Waterworks 
and  Communications  dated  September  26,  1936  No.  W.  1/9/2 
supplement  No.  13699  which  was  modified  and  supplemented 
by  the  Minister  for  Communications  on  July  1,  1951  No. 
2441/Ment.,  supplement  No.  144. 

3.  The  Determining  of  Traffic  Roads  which  was  the  Letter  of 
Decision  made  by  the  Directorate  of  Domestic  Affairs  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1936  No.  Pol.  35/6/1,  supplement  No.  13700,  which 
was  modified  and  supplemented  by  the  letter  of  Decision  dated 
December  29,  1938  No.  Pol.  35/8/16,  supplement  No.  14137. 

With  the  passing  of  Law  No.  3,  1965  concerning  Traffic  and 
Public  Transport,  the  modified  and  WVO  which  was 
supplemented  by  Law  No.  7,  1951  was  removed.  These  Laws  were 
passed  through  the  State  Gazette  of  1965  No.  25  on  April  1,  1965. 
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In  chapter  XVI,  however,  the  transitional  stipulations  paragraph 
36  stated  that  present  implementary  regulations  will  still  be  in 
force  until  substituted  by  regulations  based  on  Law  No.  3,  1965. 

Based  on  these  laws  and  governmental  regulations  No.  28, 
1951,  the  Regional  Government  and  the  Regional  Representative 
Council  (DPRD),  have  the  authority  of  forming  their  own  traffic 
regulations  for  their  respective  regions. 

B.  The  Degree  of  Synchronization  of  Traffic  Regulations 

What  is  meant  here  by  the  degree  of  synchronization  is  a  situa- 
tion that  reveals  a  synchronized  link,  both  horizontal  and  vertical, 
between  the  written  traffic  regulations.  As  example  of  horizontal 
traffic  regulations  is  law  No.  3,  1965,  on  Funds  for  compulsory 
Traffic  Accidents  Insurance  (Law  No.  33,  1964)  together  with  its 
implementary  regulations  which  is  under  Governmental 
Regulations  No.  17,  1965,  and  Laws  on  Traffic  Accidents  (Law  No. 
34,  1964)  with  its  implementary  regulations,  i.e.  Governmental 
Regulations  No.  18,  1965.  In  both  Law  No.  3,  1965  and  Law  No.  7, 
1951  (no  longer  enforce)  are  found  the  terms  of  'Motor  vehicles' 
and  'public  vehicle's'  in  chapter  I  No.  1  (respectively  called  in  the 
WVO  as  'Motorrijtuig  and  openbar  rijof  voertuig')  in  Law  No.  33 
and  No.  34,  1964  and  their  implementation,  these  terms  are  used 
(although  the  regulations  are  pointed  out  in  paragraph  I  No.  1, 
Laws  on  Traffic  and  Public  Transport)  as  follows : 

1.  Law  No.  33,  1964:  kendaraan  bermotor  umum  (public  motor 
vehicles) 

2.  Governmental   Regulations  No.    17,    1965:   alat  angkutan 
penumpang  umum  (public  transport) 

3.  Law  No.  34,  1964:  alat  angkutan  lalu  lintas  jalan  (traffic 
transportation  means) 

4.  Governmental  Regulations  No.  18,  1965:  alat  angkutan  lalu 
lintas  jalan  (traffic  transportation  means) 

From  the  jurisprudential  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
differentiating  of  the  terms  are  incorrect  and  might  create  a  smoke 
sceen  in  the  interpretation  and  implementation  of  them. 

Referring  to  the  vertical  aspect  or  its  hierarchy,  the  example  of 
the  Decision  Letter  of  DPRGR  (Cooperational  Regional  Re- 
presentative Council)  of  Jakarta  No.  6/P/DPR-GR/68  regarding 
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the  determining  of  maximum  speed  on  first  class,  second  class 
roads  and  those  lying  in  the  subdistricts  of  the  Municipality  of 
Jakarta  that  was  passed  on  March  15,  1968,  can  be  put  forward. 
This  Letter  in  the  Dictum  states  among  other  things  Law  No.  3, 
1965  but  does  not  at  all  mendon  governmental  regulation  No.  28, 
1951,  paragraph  12.  The  Letter  of  Decision  No.  6/P/DPR-GR/68 
uses  the  criterion  on  the  types  of  the  streets,  whilst  the  govern- 
mental regulations  uses  the  criteria  on  the  weight  of  transporta- 
tion, types  of  streets,  areas  where  ways  are  to  be  found  and  also 
road  safety.  The  problem  is  how  would  the  Law  Enforcement  Ap- 
paratus solve  the  problem,  should  a  case  like  that  occur.^  Some 
criticisms  may  be  launched  in  this  era  of  development  and  rapid 
changes,  on  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  formal  juridical  analysis. 
There  might  be  some  truth  in  this  but,  on  the  other  hand,  develop- 
ment is  not  merely  a  structural  problem.  The  reliance  on 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  substanstiating  factors  of  the  success  of 
development,  for  it  is  also  linked  to  the  mentality  of  the  people. 

The  forming  of  regulations  and  their  implementation  is  based 
on  the  criterion  —  i.e.  adjustment  to  the  rapid  changes  that  oc- 
curred —  is  not  wholly  approved  of  The  regulations  then  will  not 
remain  in  function  for  a  very  long  time;  despite  its  importance  of 
orientation  for  future  days. 

C.  The  Upholding  of  Traffic  Regulations 

As  forementioned,  the  problem  of  the  upholding  of  traffic 
regulations  will  be  seen  impartially  from  the  society's  point  of 
view.  Attention  will  be  focused  on  the  distinct  behaviour  pattern  of 
the  law  enforcement  agents.  This  daily  behaviour  pattern  that  has 
become  institutionalized,  can  generally  be  observed  (for  there  is 
another  notion,  i.e.  internal  behaviour  which  shall  be  discussed  in 
this  paper.  What  will  be  put  into  perspective  will  be  exclusively  ex- 
ternal behaviour).  Why  is  only  the  external  behaviour  pattern  to  be 
studied.^  This  is  because  the  underpriledged,  who  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  society,  perceive  the  law  as  similar  to  law  enforcement 
agents.  For  example,  a  becak  driver  would  very  frequently  regard  a 
trafTic  policeman  as  the  law. 

For  the  members  of  the  society  in  general,  traffic  policeman 
and  other  legal  executors  are  considered  as  part  of  the  social  strata 
whose  behaviour  towards  traffic  reguladons  should  be  emulated. 
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this  perception  is  very  strong  because  the  people  are  considered  as 
those  who  know  all  about  traffic  problems.  Consequently,  their  ex- 
ternal behaviour  sets  an  example  to  members  of  society  who  make 
use  of  road  facilities.  For  this  reason  the  society  expects  (sometimes 
in  vain)  that  the  legal  executors  —  who  fall  in  the  category  of  law 
enforcement  apparatus  —  behave  according  to  the  existing  norms. 
Should  there  be  any  aberration  it  should  be  regarded  as  impunity 
and  not  as  a  delict.  This  reflects  the  mentality  of  a  great  number  of 
people  in  this  municipality  which  is  really  a  normal  situadon  if 
seen  from  its  sociological  aspect. 

In  this  matter,  traffic  policemen  play  the  role  of  surveillors- 
(polide  toezicht)  and  enforcer  (polidedwang)  in  their  function. 
Apart  from  that,  the  traffic  policeman  also  funcdon  as  'regeling' 
(for  e.g.  reguladons  for  certain  vehicles  to  complete  themselves 
with  the  safety  sign  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  as  'bestuur'  es- 
pecially in  issuing  licenses  or  "begunstiging"  (for  e.g.  the  issuing  of 
driving  licenses).  Eventhough  traffic  policemen  are  exempted  from 
certain  cases,  as  spelled  out  in  Law  No.  3  of  1965  and  govern- 
mental regulations  No.  28  of  1951  and  other  regulations,  we  may 
asume  that  these  exemptions  are  applied  persuant  to  the  social 
structure  and  mentality  of  the  society  under  their  control.  Too 
many  exemptions  may  in  turn  weaken  the  authority  of  the  law  en- 
forcement apparatus  let  alone  if  they  tend  to  become  delicts. 

Facts  have  proven  that  the  enforcement  agents  themselves 
violate  traffic  regulations  like  not  placing  safety  signs,  parking  cars 
on  trottoirs  and  violate  many  other  regulations.  For  this  reason 
people  question  whether  patrol  cars  do  possess  the  necessary 
accessories  as  set  up  in  the  governmental  regulations  No.  28  of 
1951.  The  next  quesdon  is,  who  has  the  authority  to  check  on 
them.^  This  kind  of  suspicion  may  cause  the  law  enforcement 
agents  to  get  litde  respect  from  the  society.  This  situation  has  been 
worsened  by  the  anxiety  that  arises  from  the  prohibition  of  con- 
fiscadng  driving  licenses  (expect  when  there  is  somebody  seriously 
hurt  or  when  death  or  heavy  damages  occur  in  an  accident).  This 
kind  of  anxiety  is  an  indicadon  that  traffic  reguladons  have  not 
been  enforced  to  its  maximum  due  to  the  violadons  commited  by 
the  apparatus  themselves.  Once  the  reguladons  are  being  proper- 
ly observed  there  will  be  no  more  incidences  of  speeding  buses  or 
cars  of  high  ranking  ofTicials  or  increasing  cases  of  hit  and  run. 
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D.  The  Degree  of  Observance  of  Traffic  Regulations 

There  has  never  been  any  extensive  or  intensive  study  in  the 
field  of  observance  of  traffic  regulations  in  Jakarta.  The  author 
himself  has  conducted  a  kind  of  research  on  law  students  of  the 
University  of  Indonesia  as  regards  their  legal  consciousness.  There- 
fore no  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  above  mentioned 
research  concerning  this  problem.  In  comparison  to  the  other 
cities,  the  traffic  in  Jakarta  is  better  organized  despite  the  fact  that 
traffic  regulations  have  not  been  enforced  to  its  fullest. 

The  author  has  made  an  observation  on  people  crossing  the 
congested  streets  such  as  the  cross-roads  of  Kramat,  Kwitang  Road 
and  Senen  Raya  whereby  the  bridges  made  for  the  people  to  ensure 
order  and  security  hardly  serve  their  purpose.  The  study  revealed 
that  900  people  out  of  a  thousand  who  crossed  the  streets  during 
rush  hours  did  not  make  use  of  the  bridges.  Their  reasons  were  as 
follows:  (1)  it  saves  time;  (2)  they  do  as  the  others  do;  (3)  it  is  un- 
save  to  cross  the  bridges;  (4)  the  traffic  policemen  themselves  do 
not  make  use  of  the  bridges;  (5)  climbing  up  the  bridges  is  tiring. 

From  this  observation  we  see  that  the  degree  of  the  observance 
of  the  law  is  relatively  low  and  that  a  majority  of  these  people  are 
those  who  have  had  not  much  education.  This  however  does  not 
mean  that  the  level  of  education  of  someone  determines  the  degree 
of  observance  of  the  law,  for  the  bridges  constructed  in  front  of  the 
University  of  Indonesia  in  Salemba  Road  are  not  at  all  being  made 
use  of  We  may  also  assume  that  those  who  cross  this  road  are  peo- 
ple who  possess  a  comparatively  high  level  of  education. 

Theoretically,  the  degree  of  observance  of  the  law  depends 
gready  on  one's  knowledge  of  the  law  and,  his  attitude  and 
behaviour  towards  it. 

Another  interesdng  aspect  is  the  study  of  the  atdtudes  and 
behaviour  of  bus  drivers,  especially  after  the  anti  graft  campaign. 
From  a  survey  we  find  that  those  bus  drivers  from  PPD  Co.  are 
more  respectful  of  traffic  regulations  than  those  of  the  other  com- 
panies who  practise  the  target  system.  In  this  case,  a  good  system 
and  tight  control  mechanism  over  them  is  needed;  for  then  the 
violators  would  fear  the  consequences  of  having  violated  the  law. 
This  can  be  considered  as  a  good  start  eventhough  it  is  far  from  the 
ideal  version  of  law  observance;  for  the  observance  of  the  law 
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ought  to  be  based  on  the  compatibility  and  values  of  the  people. 
The  question  is,  how  could  this  be  implanted  into  the  minds  of  the 
society.^ 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

From  the  above  mentioned  analysis  we  may  say  that  the  up- 
holding of  traffic  regulations  until  present  have  not  been  paid 
much  attention.  As  conclusion,  these  factors  can  be  put  forward: 

A.  The  law  enforcement  agents  themselves  should  set  the  example 
of  observing  traffic  regulations. 

B.  They  should  have  a  business-like  "zakelijk"  attitude. 

C.  Traffic  regulations  should  be  adjusted  to  the  most  recent 
development  of  modern  technology  in  traffic. 

D.  Information  and  advice  on  traffic  regulations  should  be  inten- 
sified such  as: 

1.  Enlightment  efforts  made  for  the  better  understanding  of 
traffic  regulations. 

2.  Clarification  of  tangible  benefits  regarding  the  traffic 
regulations. 

3.  Appeal  to  the  society  to  help  uphold  traffic  reguladons. 

E.  Ample  time  to  the  members  of  the  society  to  understand  the 
new  traffic  regulations  (that  may  be  in  the  form  of  traffic-signs) 
should  be  given. 
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THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  INDONESIA 

Mohamad  ROEM 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 

On  27  December  1949  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Indonesia  was  carried  out  as  the  realization  of  the 
Round  Table  Conference.  Before  the  Round  Table  Conference 
there  were  the  Linggarjati  and  the  Renville  Agreements,  which  had 
failed  in  their  execution.  Thrice  the  Dutch  troops  had  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  order  to  subjugate  the 
people  once  again.  The  first  war  was  anonymous.  The  beginning 
was  not  even  known,  but  it  ended  with  a  truce  agreement  which 
was  signed  on  14  October  1946.' The  second  war  started  on  21  July 
1947  which  is  known  as  the  First  Military  Action,  or  the  First  Po- 
lice Action.  The  third  or  the  second  agression  started  again  on  19 
December  1948.  These  wars  ended  with  truce  agreements. 

The  27  December  was  an  important  date  for  dozens  of  coun- 
tries in  the  world  were  awaiting  to  recognize  Indonesia— they  raced 
to  open  their  embassies  in  Jakarta.  Even  Russia  who  referred  to  In- 
donesia as  America's  lackey  because  of  her  action  to  curb  the  PKI 
revolt  on  18  September  1948  did  not  lag  behind  in  recognizing  In- 
donesia. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch,  27  December  1949  was  the  date  of 
"transfer  of  sovereignty".  President  Soekarno  however  did  not  like 
the  term  "transfer  of  sovereignty"  because  Indonesia  had  been  a 
sovereign  country  since  17  August  1945,  which  is  the  day  we  com- 
memorate every  year.  What  took  place  on  27  December  1949  was 
the  acknowledgement  of  that  sovereignty.  It  is  a  fact,  at  least  it  is 
the  Indonesian  way  of  thinking.  It  should  be  admitted  however. 


I  David  Wfhl:  The  Birth  of  Indonesia,  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Lid.,  London,  1948,  p.  138 
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that  the  Dutch  were  not  wrong  in  calling  it  the  "transfer  of 
sovereignty".  These  two  terms,  the  transfer  and  the  recognition  of 
sovereignty  were  incorporated  as  a  compromise  in  an  article  of  the 
Round  Table  Agreement.  In  part  B  of  the  Agreement  entided 
"Piagam  Penyerahan  Kedaulatan"  (Charter  of  the  Transfer  of 
Sovereignty),  ardcle  I  no.  1  read  as  follows:  The  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  transfers  unconditionally  and  irrevocably  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  over  Indonesia  to  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  country.^ 

THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  INDONESIAN  TROOPS 

The  first  anonymous  war,  already  mentioned  earlier  was 
fought  between  the  allied  troops— which  consisted  of  the  British 
and  the  Dutch— against  the  Indonesian  troops.  The  truce 
agreements  of  this  war  was  signed  by  three  parties  and  it  became 
part  of  the  Linggarjati  Conference  at  Linggarjati.  Thereafter,  a 
commission  was  formed  in  order  to  provide  a  mechanism  to 
supervise  and  execute  the  cease-fire. 

One  of  the  corrtmissions  formed  was  called  the  Joint  Truce 
Commission  (Panitia  Bersama  Gencatan  Senjata),  it  was  authorized 
to  investigate  and  arbitrate  difficulties  arising  from  the  execution 
of  the  cease-fire,  and  to  investigate  and  arbitrate  complaints  of 
violations  of  it. 

On  the  British  side  the  commission  comprised  of  Mr.  Wright, 
Chairman;  Lieutenant  General  Mansergh;  Captain  Cooper,  R.N.; 
Air  Commodore  Stevens;  Major  General  Forman. 

On  the  Dutch  side  was  Dr.  Idenburg;  Lieutenant  General 
Spoor;  Admiral  Pinke;  Major  General  Kengen. 

On  the  Indonesian  side  was  Dr.  Soedarsono;  General  Soedir- 
man;  Vice-Admiral  Nazir;  Air  Commodore  Soeriadarma. 

The  agreement  concluded  with  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
on  30  November  1946  and  a  cease-fire  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indonesian  troops.  Insoluble  disputes  between  the  two  parties 


2  Perjuangan  di  Konferensi  Meja  Bundar  (The  Slruf^glc  at  llic  Round  Tabic  Conference),- 
published  hy  ihe  Mini.slry  of  Infoi inatioii  of  ilic  Republic  oi'  Indonesia,  August-No- 
vember Hf-ig,  p.  170 
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would  be  settled  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Armed 
Forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  truce  agreement  implied  the  recognition  of  the  Indone- 
sian troops,  which  at  the  time  were  already  called  the  Indonesian 
National  Army.  While  the  Indonesian  troops  were  being  con- 
sidered as  irregular  extremists  and  terrorists  by  the  Dutch,  their 
leaders  on  the  other  hand,  were  respected  and  recognized  as  rank 
holders.  Among  them  were  General  Soedirman,  Vice-Admiral 
Nazir  and  Air  Commodore  Soeriadarma. 

THE  DE  FACTO  RECOGNITION 

Linggarjati  Agreement  was  signed,  on  15  November  1946.  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  agreement  reads  as  follows:  The  Government  of  that 
Netherlands  recognizes  the  de-facto  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  Java,  Madura  and  Sumatra.  The 
Linggarjati  agreement  was  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
Britains.  Therefore,  Britain  likewise  recognized  the  de  facto  Re- 
public of  Indonesia,  as  did  America  and  Australia.  When  the 
Dutch  launched  the  First  Military  Action  on  21  July  1947,  they 
reasoned  that  they  no  longer  felt  bound  by  the  Linggarjati  Agree- 
ment and  it  could  thus  be  regarded  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  recogni- 
tion. While  America,  Britain  and  Australia,  did  not  withdraw  their 
recognition.  In  textbooks  on  International  Law,  recognition  takes 
on  several  forms.  Among  other  things  are  the  foUowings:  Re- 
cognition of  a  Country;  of  new  Heads  of  Government  of  establish- 
ed Countries;  a  Government  and  Representatives  to  the  UNO;  as 
the  belligerent  Party;  Revolt  Territorial  Rights  and  International 
Situation.* 

On  28  July  1947  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  invited  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  to  participate  in  the 
conference  on  Commerce  and  Labour,  which  was  held  in  Havana. 

Various  recognitions  had  been  extended  to  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia thereafter  not  a  single  country  denied  or  refused  to  re- 
cognize the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Previously  the  recognitions  had 


S.  Tasrif,  S.H.,  Pengarahan  Intemasional  Teori  dan  Prahtek  (International  Recognition, 
Theory  and  Practice),  P.T.  Media,  Jakarta,  1966,  p.  4 
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been  debated  at  the  international  forum,  for  example  at  sessions  of 
the  Security  Council. 

DEBATES  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

Debates  on  the  Status  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  commenced 
at  the  session  of  the  Security  Council  on  31  July  1947,  when  the 
Australian  representative  at  the  Security  Council  proposed  that  the 
problem  of  Indonesia  be  included  in  the  session's  agenda.  Aus- 
tralia requested  that  the  Security  Council  end  the  hosdlities  in  Java 
and  in  Sumatra  ever  since  the  Dutch  troops  attacked  the  Republic 
on  21  July. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Belgian  representative  the  Nether- 
lands was  invited  to  pardcipate  in  the  Council  without  voting 
rights.  India,  who  supported  Australia's  proposal  was  also  invited, 
in  accordance  with  article  31  of  the  UNO  Chapter.  Colonel 
Hodgson  of  Australia  stated  that  after  the  Council  had  given  the 
right  to  the  Netherlands  and  India  to  pardcipate,  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  should  also  take  part  with  equal  non  vodng  rights.  This 
suggestion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gromyko  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Van  Kleffens  from  the  Netherlands  ob- 
jected and  said  that:  the  problem  of  allowing  a  representative  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  to  take  part  in  the  Council  would 
precede  all  problems  presently  being  faced  by  the  Council. 

He  continued:  "What  is  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.^  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Council  that  this  name  is  confusing:  Indonesia  is 
the  entire  archipelago  from  Sumatra  at  the  west  side  as  far  as  New 
Guinea  at  the  east  side  where  at  present  are  not  only  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  which  consists  of  Java  and  Sumatra  and  according  to 
plans  it  will  not  be  more  than  these,  but  there  are  also  the  states  of 
East  Indonesia  and  of  Borneo;  according  to  the  Linggarjati  agree- 
ment, which  is  already  known  by  the  Council,  these  three  states  will 
unite  to  become:  The  United  States  of  Indonesia. 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  not  a  sovereign  country,  it  is  not 
more  than  the  State  of  East  Indonesia  and  not  more  than  the  State 
of  Borneo.  The  Republic  of  Indonesia  has  never  been  a  sovereign 
state  .  .  .  She  has  only  a  de  facto  government.  But  a  government  of 
what.^  No,  she  is  not  a  sovereign  country  .  .  . 
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For  that  reason  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  unfounded  to  re- 
quire that  such  a  poHtical  unity  be  given  a  seat  in  the  Security 
Council. 

In  order  to  give  you  the  real  idea  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  set  up 
as  a  political  weapon  by  Japan  in  Saigon.  The  present  President  of 
the  Republic  was  summoned  to  the  Japanese  Headquarters  the 
moment  prior  to  Japan's  surrender  and  he  was  ordered  to  form 
this  political  body.  I  repeat  that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  has 
never  yet  been  recognized  as  a  sovereign  country  by  anyone.  Her 
government  has  received  only  a  de  facto  recognition  for  what  was 
there,  namely  a  political  unity  which  with  two  other  countries  com- 
bined into  a  federation,  if  the  moment  has  arrived  we  hope  the 
matter  will  then  be  solved  in  a  short  time."* 

Colonel  Hodgson  of  Australia  replied,  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  a  problem  was  put  forward  according  to  Chapter  VII  to 
the  Security  Council.  He  stated  that  it  was  clear  that  hostile  ac- 
tivities were  going  on.  He  condnued  to  say:  "From  these  sta- 
tements it  becomes  clear  that  fights  have  been  going  on  in  the  vast 
area  between  regular  troops,  that  a  great  number  of  victims  in  Java 
and  Sumatra.  These  are  facts. 

The  Council  should  also  see  that  the  fights  which  are  going  on 
are  not  merely  police  actions,  but  war,  that  is  in  the  international 
terminology  of  armed  hosdlities  between  two  countries.  It  can  be 
clearly  said  that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  a  state. 

Firstly  because  the  original  plan  of  the  Dutch- Indonesian 
agreement  of  15  November  1946  was  discussed  and  initialled  by 
representatives  of  both  Governments,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia. 

Secondly,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Dutch  Government  as  a  de  facto  Govern- 
ment with  authority  in  Java,  Madura  and  Sumatra,  according  to 
article  1  of  the  Linggarjad  Agreement. 

Thirdly,  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  has  been  given  de  facto  re- 
cognition by  several  governments  including  Britain,  the  United 
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States  of  America,  India,  members  of  the  Arab  League  and 
Australia.  According  to  our  knowledge  Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq  have 
already  extended  their  diplomatic  recognition,  whereas  Egypt  and 
Syria  have  carried  out  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  with  the  new  state. 
Prior  to  that  on  18  November  of  last  year  the  Arab  League  already 
proposed  to  her  members  to  consider  the  recognition  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Finally  in  the  Linggarjati  Agreement  there  is  a  regulation  in  ar- 
ticle XVII  which  gives  the  authority  to  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Arbitration.  Only 
the  state  concerned  can  face  such  a  court  of  justice. 

The  de-facto  recognition  which  I  mentioned  previously  has 
never  been  withdrawn  and  therefore  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  a 
country  according  to  international  law.  After  this  has  become  clear 
and  after  it  has  been  proven  that  violations  of  peace  have  been 
committed,  it  is  then  obvious  that  the  Security  Council  not  only 
has  the  authority  to  take  proper  steps  but  she  is  also  obliged  to  do 

JSC 

SO.  ^ 

Mr.  Sen,  India's  representative  forwarded:  "The  Security 
Council  will  not  violate  the  international  law  if  she  proposes  that 
the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  should  participate 
in  this  talk."''  He  supported  Australia's  explanation  by  quoting 
from  a  book  on  international  law  by  Lord  Birkenhead.  On  page  3 1 
it  stated:  "The  requirements  for  a  community  to  be  regarded  as  a 
country  in  the  sense  of  international  law,  that  is  sovereign  inde- 
pendent are  not  at  all  essential  in  legal  relations  between  states." 
India's  representative  also  quoted  Hall,  the  eight  edition: 
"Constitutional  changes  in  a  government  that  is  of  an  inter- 
national nature  do  not  effect  the  identity  of  the  state.  A  community 
is  capable  of  possessing  the  rights  and  of  executing  its  duties, 
whether  it  is  governed  by  a  dynasty,  or  whether  its  government 
takes  on  the  form  of  a  kingdom  or  of  a  republic."' 

Syria's  delegate,  Paris  El  Khouri  contradicted  the  explanations 
of  Mr.  Van  Kleffens,  who  objected  to  inviting  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia for  the  reason  that  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia did  not  include  the  entire  Indonesia.  He  said  it  is  not  for  us  to 

.')  Ibid.,  p.  1622  ir 
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define  the  boundaries  of  the  RepubHc  of  Indonesia  whether  it 
comprises  Java,  Madura,  and  Sumatra.  We  can  accept  the  fact  that 
Indonesia  encompasses  those  three  islands,  and  that  she  should  be 
invited  and  participate  in  this  talk.  We  do  not  ask  a  representative 
from  East  Indonesia,  Borneo  or  from  another  country  for  these 
matters  do  not  concern  them.  The  war  at  present  being  waged 
is  not  in  Borneo.  The  fighdngs  are  going  on  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  according  to  the  information  given  by  the  Dutch  re- 
presentative. It  will  suffice,  if  a  representative  will  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia— the  country  whose  territory  was 
defined  in  the  agreement  signed  on  25  March  1947.  For  that  reason 
the  Security  Council  should  treat  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  as  an 
independent  country."" 

The  American  representative,  Mr.  Johnson,  put  forward  the 
question  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  Security  Council  to 
decide  on  the  juridical  matter,  of  the  participation  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  in  these  talks.  Why  would  the  Security  Council  not  in- 
vite a  representative  of  a  territory  concerned,  who  was  ready  to  be 
consulted  by  it,  the  Security  Council  may  legalize  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  the  future  if 
necessary.' 

The  President  responded  to  this  and  stated  that  according  to 
article  39  (of  the  UNO  Charter)  the  Security  Council  would  always 
be  open  for  consultation.  A  country  involved  in  a  controversy 
should  be  invited.  The  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
could  be  invited  without  taking  up  the  juridical  problem  of  re- 
presentation, until  the  legal  status  could  be  decided  upon.'" 

Mr.  Van  Kleffen  responded:  "I  feel  that  it  has  been  put  forward 
by  a  member  of  the  Council  that  before  a  resolution  is  accepted, 
the  matter  should  first  be  reviewed  by  Australia,  India,  and  my- 
self I  request  to  be  heard  before  any  resolution  is  made  through 
voting. 

I  have  but  one  query  and  that  is  whether  the  Australian  and  the 
Indian  delegates,  who  on  this  occasion  are  my  prosecutors— I  am 
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merely  the  accused— know  much  more  than  what  they  have  al- 
ready put  forward." 

Colonel  Hodgson  (Australia)  "I  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  the 
Dutch  delegate  mis-judged  the  attitude  of  my  government,  its 
viewpoint,  and  its  position  in  this  particular  problem.  Our 
presence  here  is  neither  as  a  prosecutor  nor  as  an  accused.  I  have 
during  my  entire  speech,  made  it  clear  that  we  are  here  not  to  give 
judgment  or  to  take  sides.  Furthermore,  do  not  anticipate  the 
problem  and  punish  no  one. 

We  request  that  the  Council  set  forth  facts  that  are  not  in  need 
of  investigation,  those  that  are  publically  known  and  that  is,  that 
hostility  and  violence  are  going  on  between  two  countries,  and  this 
influences  world  peace.  We  request  that  the  Council  take  action 
based  on  those  grounds.  I  wish  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible,  that 
at  this  stage  we  do  not  wish  to  waste  time  in  discussing  the  juridical 
aspects  or  the  reasons  of  this  dispute  .  .  . 

If  we  want  to  deal  with  this  matter  more  profoundly,  we  have  to 
be  honest  and  wait  until  the  Indonesian  representative  can  be  pre- 
sent so  that  we  also  see  this  problem  from  a  different  per- 
spective."'^ The  President  of  the  Council  stated  that  the  proposals 
for  a  resolution  be  dealt  with  in  two-parts.  The  first  part  would 
deal  with  the  immediate  cessadon  of  the  hostilities  and  the  second 
part  with  the  solution  of  the  dispute.  He  proposed  to  setde  the  first 
problem  today,  whereas  the  second  problem  could  be  discussed 
tomorrow. 

Van  Kleffens,  the  Dutch  representative,  spoke  again:  "If  this 
will  be  the  procedure  of  solving  the  matter,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  be  heard.  I  will  prove  to  the  Council,  that  this  concerns  military 
action  and  the  Council  has  no  authority  to  interfere. 

If  the  President  allows  me  to  talk  on  the  resolution  that  we  are 
now  dealing  with,  I  would  like  to  state  first  of  all,  that  the  military 
action  which  is  at  present  being  carried  out  in  Java  and  Sumatra— I 
emphasize  this  with  a  very  heavy  heart— is  carried  on  not  only  with 
the  full  support  of  all  polidcal  pardes  and  all  labour  unions  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  single  excepdon  of  the  communist  group, 
but  also  (and  this  is  what  I  consider  very  important)  with  a  com- 
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plete  understanding  and  agreement  which  was  announced  by  the 
government  of  the  two  friendly  countries,  if  I  may  employ  this 
term,  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  This  action  was  taken  with  the 
prior  knowledge  of  the  two  sister  states  of  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia. I  am  not  revealing  a  secret  when  I  say  that  the  governments  of 
these  two  countries  (East  Indonesia  and  Borneo)  have  more  than 
once  appealed  to  us  to  take  such  measures.  At  the  beginning  we 
tried  to  avoid  fighting,  before  we  resorted  to  this  action. 

Regarding  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  Van  Kleffens  stated:  "The 
basic  nature  of  the  Republic— and  this  is  very  important  in  the  talks 
that  are  now  being  carried  out,  is  that  she  has  no  authority  in  her 
own  home,  she  is  not  obeyed.  These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  gain- 
said, and  permit  me  to  explain  this  matter  to  the  Council.  They 
very  often  agree  that  matters  need  to  be  brought  to  their  capital. 
Although  it  is  only  proper  that  we  give  them  every  opportunity  to 
bring  to  their  authorities  matters  they  do  not  agree  on  but  each 
time  or  very  often,  they  do  not  obtain  the  consent  of  their 
authorities  .  .  . 

The  native  inhabitants  are  on  the  whole  tired  of  this  situation. 
The  people  on  the  island  of  Java  are  not  industrial  proletariats. 
They  are  small  landholders.  These  people  are  peace-loving,  like 
the  people  here  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  countries  of  each  of 
the  other  members.  They  wish  to  be  liberated  from  the  Republic  or 
at  least  from  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  because  I  would  like 
to  stress  as  clearly  as  possible  that  we  by  no  means  oppose  the  Re- 
public as  a  form  of  Government.'*  Van  Kleffens  maintains  that  the 
Security  Council  has  no  authority  to  interfere  in  this  problem.  The 
most  suitable  term  to  be  found  was  "Police  Action".  According  to 
Van  Kleffens  the  UNO  Charter  was  meant  to  operate  between  so- 
vereign states.  Article  2,  paragraph  I  of  the  Charter  states:  This  or- 
ganisation is  based  on  the  principle  of  equality  of  sovereignty 
between  all  its  members.  In  his  opinion,  a  country  which  is  not 
sovereign  cannot  become  a  member  .  .  .  The  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia does  not  possess  complete  sovereignty.  Van  Kleffens  also 
mentioned  article  2  paragraph  7,  which  reads:  "There  is  nothing 
stated  in  this  Charter  at  this  stage,  that  gives  the  authority  to  the 
UNO  to  interfere  in  internal  matters  of  a  country  or  to  wish  that 
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the  members  submit  the  matter  for  it  to  be  settled  according  to  this 
chapter." 

When  Mr.  Van  KlefTens  had  finished,  the  President  stated:  "I 
wish  to  repeat  only  the  first  part  of  Australia's  proposal  for  a  re- 
solution appealing  to  the  parties  involved  to  end  hostilities.  We 
have  listened  to  the  discussion  on  whether  or  not  such  a  decision  is 
part  of  the  authority  of  the  Council." 

It  was  then  the  turn  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
who  among  other  things  stated:  "I  would  like  to  make  a  short 
statement.  The  fact  is  that  hostilides  are  going  on  in  Indonesia,  and 
the  United  States  observes  this  fact  with  great  worry  indeed.  To- 
day my  government  offers  her  good  services  to  ameliorate  the  pre- 
sent situation." 

The  17  1st  Session  of  the  Security  Council  which  first  discussed 
the  Indonesian  dispute  after  the  first  military  action,  lasted  for  ap- 
proximately four  hours,  one  of  the  longest  Sessions  of  the  Council. 
Australia's  delegate  who  used  his  power  to  end  hostilides  that  day 
was  unsuccessful.  The  session  having  lasted  long  enough  was  there- 
fore declared  closed. 

The  following  session  was  held  on  1  August  1947  at  10.30  a.m. 
In  accordance  with  the  standing  orders  of  the  Security  Council,  its 
President  is  elected  every  month.  For  the  month  of  August  Faris  El 
Khouri  of  Syria  was  elected  President.  Meanwhile  the  formation  of 
its  members  remained  the  same.  Mr.  Johnson  from  the  United 
States  stepped  forward  and  said:  Australia's  resolution  as  presently 
formulated,  is  a  document,  with  an  objective  which  my  delegation 
accepts.  In  the  context  of  ardcle  40,  the  objective  however, 
would  create  complex  and  serious  juridical  problems.  The 
problem  of  sovereignty  and  that  of  authority  of  this  Council  which 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  Dutch  delegate.  In  my  opinion  this 
should  not  be  disregarded  by  those  who  respect  the  Council.  The 
shootings  and  killings  that  are  going  on  in  that  part  of  the  world,  is 
a  serious  matter  and  the  legal  concern  of  the  Security  Council 
despite  the  varying  conceptions  of  Sovereignty  and  solutions  that 
will  eventually  be  found  regarding  the  problem. 
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The  security  council  should  take  into  account  the  intensity  of 
the  shootings  going  on  in  a  territory  when  making  the  necessary 
decisions. 

Our  main  concern  now  is  the  territory  called  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia.  It  is  planned  that  the  territory  will  one  day  make  up  of 
the  federal  states  of  a  bigger  Republic  of  Indonesia.  In  my  opinion 
the  Council  presently  needn't  question  the  complex  matter  of 
sovereignty  as  perceived  by  the  Dutch  government  (which  accor- 
ding to  the  Dutch  delegate  is  still  recognized  by  President  Soekarno 
in  his  letter).  After  further  speculation  of  this  matter  my  govern- 
ment may  accept  the  Dutch  stance  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  And  at  this  stage  I  do  not  refrain  from  committing  myself  to 
the  matter.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  Council  must  realize  that  the 
violent  shootings  going  on  in  that  territory  will  eventually  jeopar- 
dize world  peace  .  .  . 

.  .  .  From  these  sessions  I  understand  that  the  Security  Council 
wishes  to  end  the  hostilities." 

Then  the  American  delegate  suggested  that  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  Australia's  proposal,  and  article  17  of  the  Linggarjati 
agreement  be  crossed  out,  so  that  the  members  could  remain  non- 
committed  to  the  matter  of  sovereignty. 

Australia  did  not  object  to  this  resolution,  provided  that  the 
Security  Council,  (however  it  may  be),  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
Chapter. 

Mr.  Gromyko  from  the  Soviet  Union,  said  that  he  considered 
Mr.  Van  Kleffens's  way  of  thinking  very  peculiar.  The  Dutch 
delegate  asserted  that  the  Indonesian  party  had  not  been  keeping 
the  promises  she  made.  As  a  consequence  the  Netherlands  launch- 
ed her  Military  Action.  Such  a  point  of  view  is  not  acceptable,  for  if 
all  the  others  would  do  likewise  it  would  promote  agression."' 

The  172nd  Session  of  the  Security  Council  that  morning  did 
not  bring  any  result  and  the  Session  was  continued  at  noon.  In  the 
173rd  session,  on  1  August  1947,  the  debate  continued  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  Security  Council  and  on  whether  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  would  be  given  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  talks.  A 
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majority  however  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  hostiHties  be  ended, 
and  that  they  should  put  aside  the  juridical  matter  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Council. 

Whereas  the  171st  session  on  31  July  1974  was  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  longest  sessions,  the  173rd  session  on  1  August  1947 
lasted  even  longer. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  the  Security  Council  concerned  about 
the  fightings  that  were  going  on  between  the  Dutch  armed  forces 
and  those  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  summoned  both  forces  to 
end  the  fighting." 

The  question  whether  the  Indonesian  delegate  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  talks  of  the  Security  Council,  without  voting  rights 
was  not  discussed  until  12  August  1947,  at  the  182nd  session  of  the 
Security  Council.  At  the  session  the  delegate  from  Poland,  Mr. 
Katz-Suchy  suggested  that  the  President  invite  the  Indonesian 
delegates  to  participate  in  the  session.  And  he  added  that  it  could 
be  setded  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

The  President  of  the  Council  said  that  he  had  already  received  a 
letter  from  Sutan  Sjahrir  with  the  same  suggestion.'" 

Mr.  Gromyko  from  the  Soviet  Union  said  that  the  time  had 
come  to  make  a  decision.  The  Indonesian  delegation  had  arrived 
in  New  York,  to  clarify  their  government's  attitude.  The  delegation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  supported  them.  Since  the  Dutch  party 
already  had  their  representative,  it  would  be  unfair  if  the  Indo- 
nesian party  were  not  represented. 

The  President  said:  "Before  I  give  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  next  speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind  all  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil that  article  32  of  the  Charter  states:  that  every  country  involved 
in  a  dispute  whether  or  not  she  is  a  member  of  the  UN/Security 
Council  is  to  be  invited  to  participate  without  voting  rights."  He 
added:  "Article  14  of  the  provisional  regulations  for  order  deter- 
mines: "That  the  credentials  of  the  country  concerned  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary- General  within  24  hours  before  attending 
the  first  session." 
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"To  settle  this  matter  it  is  essential  that  the  country  involved  be 
heard  by  the  Security  Council.  At  the  17 1st  session  the  question  on 
whether  or  not  Indonesia  could  be  regarded  as  a  country  has  been 
discussed.  Now  the  Security  Council  has  to  decide  whether  or  not 
Indonesia  has  to  be  invited.  The  first  turn  will  be  given  to  the 
Dutch  delegation  and  thereafter  to  the  delegadon  fi-om  Britain."''' 

According  to  Mr.  Van  KleiTens  fi-om  the  Netherlands,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  to  be  invited  to  the  talks,  was 
based  on  article  32  of  the  UN  Charter.  Only  a  delegation  of  a 
sovereign  and  independent  country  could  be  asked  to  take  part  in  a 
talk.  Mr.  Van  Kleffens  maintained  that  the  Republic  both  before 
and  after  the  Linggarjati  agreement  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  internadonal  law.  The  requirements  of  a  sovereign 
country  were:  firstly  the  possession  of  a  recognized  government. 
Secondly,  a  territory  with  distinct  boundaries.  Thirdly,  people  who 
do  not  have  double  citizenship. 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  does  not  have  these  requirements. 
Mr.  Van  Kleffens  pointed  out,  that  on  many  occassions  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  proved  itself  incapable  of  implementing  the 
agreement  she  had  made.  Regarding  its  territory,  the  Republic  had 
no  distinct  boundaries  before  the  Linggarjati  agreement.  He  stated 
that  the  Republic  revealed  a  desire  for  expansion  and  that  she  had 
the  ambition  to  dominate  the  entire  of  Indonesia  with  Java  as  its 
base.  The  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  a  certain  project  Van  Klefi^ns 
concluded  by  saying:  "It  is  merely  the  legalities  of  the  question 
that  matters.  Those  of  you  who  are  more  interested  in  its 
humanitarian  aspect  I  restate  that  I  am  merely  interested  in  the 
aspect  of  legality.  The  aspect  of  humanitarianism  may  be  discussed 
on  another  occassion.  I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Indonesian 
delegation  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  talks,  according  to 
article  32  of  the  Charter  because  the  Republic  is  not  a  sovereign 
and  independent  country."^" 

The  British  delegate,  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  in  his  brief  speech 
said:  "In  my  opinion  the  context  of  article  32  of  the  Charter  is 
clearly  understood.  This  article  is  the  topic  of  discussion,  and 
which  understands  to  be  the  basis  of  the  request  of  the  Republic  of 
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Indonesia.  The  article  reads  as  follows:  'Every  member  of  the  UN 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Security  Council,  or  the  UN  itself .  .  . 
must  be  invited  to  take  part  ..." 

As  a  representative  of  a  country  who  does  not  recognize  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  I  am  in  no  position  to  vote  in  support  of 
inviting  the  Republic  to  pardcipate  in  the  talks  of  the  Security 
Council. "2' 

Mr.  Sen  from  India  argued  against  Mr.  Van  Kleffens'  point  of 
view,  that  Indonesia  was  incapable  of  keeping  her  promises.  Mr. 
Sen  reminded  the  Council  that  among  the  people  who  visited  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  there  were,  quite  a  few  Dutch;  they  had  all 
seen  that  peace  and  order  was  being  maintained  in  the  Republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  territories  under  Dutch  control  were  ex- 
periencing a  great  number  of  violations  of  basic  rights,  such  as 
arrests  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  searching  of  newspaper- 
men, the  arrests  of  people  based  upon  unsubstantial  evidence. 

Mr.  Nisot  from  Belgium:  "The  recognition  of  a  country  is  a 
very  crucial  matter.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  indirect  authority 
of  the  Security  Council  to  recognize  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  by 
accepting  her  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  country,  while  her 
status  has  not  yet  been  officially  continued,  she  is  merely  a  con- 
stituent state  of  a  union  of  states."^'' 

IV^r.  Johnson  from  the  United  States  of  America  stated:  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  article  32  of  the  Charter  applies  to  members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  non-member  countries  of  the  UN,  if  she  is  a 
party  of  the  dispute  being  discussed  by  the  Security  Council  .  .  . 

My  delegation  and  I  think  it  futile  to  hold  lenghty  discussions 
on  the  problem  of  determining  the  status  of  the  Republic  accor- 
ding to  the  terms  of  article  32. 

My  government  definitely  does  not  take  any  stand  in  this 
matter. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  me,  however,  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Indonesian  delegation  should  be  invited  to  this  Council.  Peo- 
ple are  probably  still  questioning  the  status  of  the  Republic  as  a 
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country  according  to  international  law,  they  are  nevertheless,  con- 
vinced that  nothing  that  is  an  injustice  should  take  place."^^ 

After  the  other  members  had  voiced  their  opinions,  a  vote  on 
whether  or  not  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  would  be  invited  to  the 
Council's  talks  was  held. 

The  result  of  the  vodng  was,  8  to  3.  The  countries  who  agreed 
were  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  Columbia,  Poland,  Syria,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Those  who  objected 
were:  Belgium,  France  and  Britain.  France  and  Britain  had  veto 
rights,  but  they  did  not  make  use  of  it  in  this  matter. 

Thereupon  the  President  requested  that  the  Assistant  Secretary 
General  read  the  credentials  of  the  delegation  from  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia.  Mr.  Kerno  explained  that  President  Soekarno  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  had  appointed  Sutan  Sjahrir  —  with  the 
position  of  Ambassador-at-large  —  to  represent  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Van  Kleflfens  asked  to  speak  again.  He  explained  that  he 
accepted  the  decision  of  the  Security  Council,  he  only  put  forward 
a  formal  protest  against  Sutan  Sjahrir's  position  as  Ambassador- 
at-large.  He  further  proposed  that  the  representatives  from  the 
State  of  East  Indonesia  and  Borneo  —  who  were  on  their  way  to 
New  York  —  be  united  to  participate  and  be  heard  together  with 
the  representatives  from  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.^* 

The  President  of  the  Security  Council  asked:  whether  there 
were  clashes  going  on  in  Borneo  and  in  East  Indonesia,  or  whether 
it  was  peaceful  there. 

Mr.  Van  Kleffens  replied  that  no  fighting  was  going  on  in  both 
of  those  countries  and  that  they  were,  however,  waiting  to  express 
their  opinion  on  the  whole  problem,  since  they  would  be  greatly 
influenced  by  its  consequences.^' 

The  problem  of  Indonesia  was  discussed  further  in  the  Securi- 
ty Council  Session  on  14  August  1947;  here,  the  matter  discussed 
was  whether  the  representatives  of  East  Indonesia  and  of  Borneo 
would  also  be  invited. 
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As  had  already  been  decided  Sutan  Sjahrir  sat  in  the  session  for 
the  first  time,  but  he  did  not  however  take  part.  In  the  discussions 
it  was  sought  unwise  that  East  Indonesia  and  Borneo  take  part. 
Within  minutes,  Sutan  Sjahrir  was  declared  as  Ambassador-at- 
large,  despite  the  protest  from  the  Dutch  delegation. 

The  Dutch  proposal  to  invite  East  Indonesia  and  Borneo  was 
supported  by  Belgium.  This  discussion  lingered  on  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Lopez  from  Columbia  first  asked  if  the  two  territories  had 
been  de  facto  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  it- 
self and  by  the  governments  of  other  countries  as  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  had  been.  This  question  implied  that  he  accepted  the 
participation  of  the  other  delegations  in  the  talks  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  Van  Kleffens  answered:  "Perhaps  I  am  the  person  most 
capable  of  replying  to  this  question,  I  therefore  take  much  pleasure 
in  doing  so. 

This  problem  was  already  mentioned  in  the  previous  Session, 
namely  that  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  had  recognized  the 
two  governments  as  they  are:  countries  equally  important  as  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  who  will  eventually  form  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia.  Apparently  several  countries  have  already  recognized 
Indonesia  as  the  de  facto  Government.  It  is  not  the  concern  of  the 
UN  if  the  government  of  a  country  is  recognized  as  a  de  facto  or  de 
jure.  This  is  the  individual  right  of  each  country  .  .  . 

The  number  of  governments  who  have  already  recognized  de 
facto  government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  insignificant.  It  is 
clear  that  the  majority  of  the  UN  members  does  not  recognize  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  or  its  Government  in  any  way  or  form." 

Mr.  Lopez  from  Columbia  quoted:  "As  previously  explained,  I 
do  not  oppose  the  proposal  of  inviting  the  other  components  of 
the  would  be  Indonesian  federation,  I  would  like  only  to  get  a  clear 
understanding  of  how  we  are  going  to  invite  them. 

Even  after  having  listened  to  the  Dutch  delegation,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  I  still  do  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  situation  in  the 
other  countries,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Indonesia.  The  Indonesian  and  the  Dutch  governments  had 
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an  agreement  whereby  the  government  of  the  RepubHc  of  Indo- 
nesia was  recognized  as  a  de  facto  Government  over  its  territory. 
The  United  States  of  America  —  who  are  now  offering  their  services 
to  settle  this  dispute  —  also  acknowledge  this  status  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

The  Dutch  delegation  later  explained  that  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  was  recognized  by  a  very  small  number  of  countries,  but 
he  did  not  mention  whether  the  two  other  countries  were  also 
recognized  by  other  countries.  That  is  my  question  for  I  am  still 
not  sure.  In  principle  I  would  Hke  to  act  independently  and  acquire 
the  explanations  I  may  obtain,  before  we  take  action.  But  if  we 
wish  to  act  independently  on  this  important  matter,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  set  a  precedent.  I  would  like  to  know  what  actions  should 
be  taken  to  establish  a  precedent. 

That  is  precisely  my  question.  And  if  the  council  —  after  hearing 
the  explanations  from  the  Dutch  delegation  —  wishes  to  invite  the 
representatives  of  the  two  other  territories,  I  am  to  truly  prepared 
to  accept  its  desision."^^ 

The  President  reminded  them  that  according  to  the  UN 
Charter  4  categories  could  be  invited  to  take  part. 

The  first  category,  according  to  article  32,  consists  of  UN 
members,  who  had  brought  up  the  case  to  the  UN. 

The  second  category  consists  of  each  UN  member  whose  in- 
terests are  related  to  the  problem  being  discussed,  such  as  the 
Philippines. 

The  third  category,  consists  of  each  country  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute, article  32. 

The  fourth  category,  consists  of  members  of  the  secretariat  and 
persons  who  may  be  invited  by  the  Security  Council  to  give  ex- 
planations, evidence  etc.  according  to  ardcle  39  of  the  orders.^' 

The  British  delegate,  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Council  had  violated  ardcle  32,  by  invidng  the  delegate  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Since  they  had  gone  that  far  it  would 
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only  be  fair  that  the  Council  invite  the  representatives  from  East 
Indonesia  and  Borneo. 

Quoted  Colonel  Hodgson  from  Australia:  "I  wish  to 
emphasize  on  the  view  of  my  delegation:  We  do  not  wish  the 
Security  Council  to  set  a  precedent.  For  we  are  convinced  that  what 
the  Security  Council  has  done  so  far  was  correct,  and  that  the 
Security  Council  has  the  competence  in  everything  she  had  decided 
upon. 

We  see  a  considerable  amount  of  discrepancy,  because  as  we 
have  already  explained,  de  facto  recognition  has  not  been  granted 
by  only  a  small  number  of  countries,  but  it  has  been  given  by 
Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  the  Netherlands,  Britain,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Australia,  countries  with  vast  territories.  This 
recognition  has  not  been  withdrawn  hitherto.  The  recognition  still 
stands  and  these  countries  are  recognized  as  countries  in  inter- 
national law. 

As  for  the  two  other  countries  in  question,  there  is  no  other 
country  except  the  Netherlands  that  recognizes  them.  We  cannot 
support  one  idea  of  making  use  of  article  32,  but  however,  we 
would  like  to  obtain  all  information  possible.  For  that  reason,  bas- 
ed on  article  39  of  the  Standing  Orders,  our  delegation  is  prepared 
to  listen.^' 

According  to  Mr.  Johnson  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  invitation  to  Indonesia  was  extended  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  implied  in  article  32.  If  Borneo  and  East  Indonesia  were  go- 
ing to  have  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
in  the  would  be  Federation  of  Indonesia,  then  the  United  States  of 
America  considered  it  obligatory  that  the  two  countries  be  invited. 
They  had  similar  fundamental  interests.-^ 

Mr.  Lopez  from  Columbia:  "I  find  this  exchange  of  ideas  very 
beneficial,  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  was  I  who  proposed  this.  I  trust 
that  the  situation  is  becoming  clearer  and  eventually  it  will  be- 
come very  clear,  if  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  other 
component  states  of  the  coming  Indonesian  Federation.  I  do  not 
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wish  to  interfere  in  the  debate  on  law,  because  I  do  not  have  any 
preparation  for  this.  However,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  three  component  states  of  the  coming  Indonesian 
Federation  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands,  however,  it  is  very  clear  that  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  eyes  of  the  Security  Council. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Security  Council  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  is 
the  subject  of  an  international  dispute.  We  are  reacting  to  the  case 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  because  of  its  threat  to  peace.  There 
are  hostilities  going  on  between  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Netherlands,  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  hostilities  have  spread 
as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  two  other  countries  mentioned." 

Mr.  Katz  Suchy  from  Poland  mentioned  that  since  the  last  ses- 
sion there  had  surprisingly  been  a  reversion  of  ideas;  the  pre- 
vious excuses  which  were  given  for  refusing  to  invite  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  were  now  being  used  as  reasons  for  inviting  the  terri- 
tories of  Borneo  and  East  Indonesia. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  debate  the  Dutch  representative  put 
forward  that  the  military  action  in  Indonesia  was  merely  an  inter- 
nal matter  and  that  the  status  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  for  the 
Netherlands  was  equal  to  that  of  Borneo  and  East  Indonesia. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  will 
come  into  being,  and  when. 

At  this  moment  hostilities  are  continuously  being  carried  out  in 
Indonesia  and  it  is  the  main  duty  of  the  Security  Council  to  put  an 
end  to  them.  We  only  know  that  there  are  no  hostilities  going  on, 
at  least  not  yet,  in  Borneo  and  in  East  Indonesia.  This  gives  us 
reason  for  not  invidng  Borneo  and  East  Indonesia.'" 

After  hearing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  arguments  the  Belgium 
delegation  changed  its  proposal,  it  read:  "The  Security  Council 
wishes  to  determine  whether  to  invite  the  delegations  from  East 
Indonesia  Borneo  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Security 
Council." 

A  direct  voting  was  held.  The  countries  in  favor  were: 
Belgium,  France,  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Those 
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who  abstained  were:  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  Columbia,  Poland, 
Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Belgium's  proposal  was  over-ruled 
because  it  failed  to  obtain  favor  from  7  countries.*' 

Subsequently  the  Indonesian  delegadon  was  continuously  pre- 
sent, with  speaking  but  no  vodng  rights  in  the  more  than  100 
Sessions  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  Indonesian  dispute  which 
were  to  last  until  1949. 


THE  RECOGNITION  OF  JAKARTA  THE  CAPITAL 

The  lack  of  material  and  the  failure  of  the  Dutch  government  to 
produce  the  intelligence  report  which  had  been  promised  by  them, 
resulted  in  the  landing  of  the  allied  troops  —  consisting  of  British 
troops  —  at  Tanjung  Priuk  on  29  September  1945,  42  days  after  the 
proclamation.  Several  days  later  Brigadier  King,  Commander  of  the 
troops  occupying  the  city  of  Jakarta,  invited  Jakarta's  Mayor,  Soe- 
wirjo  to  his  army  headquarters.  Accompanying  the  Mayor  was  Mr. 
Taufik  Salim,  as  his  translator,  and  Mr.  Mohamad  Roem,  Chair- 
man of  the  Nadonal  Committee  for  Jakarta  City.  At  that  moment 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  with  all  its  oflFices  had 
come  under  the  complete  authority  of  the  City  Government.  The 
democratization  of  the  local  government  together  with  a  re- 
presentative body  and  the  Mayor  wielded  the  government. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  Brigadier  King,  cordially  ad- 
dressed the  Mayor  and  expressed  his  wish  to  cooperate.  He  also 
requested  that  the  mayor  be  prepared  to  offer  assistance  in  urgent 
matters  like  the  clearing  of  refuse  in  the  homes  of  the  British  of- 
ficers which  had  already  accumulated;  the  restoration  of  telephone 
and  electric  connections  and  of  water,  and  gas  pipes. 

Subsequent  meetings  were  held  after  the  first  meeting  where 
the  Mayor  had  promised  to  provide  the  British  troops  with  what- 
ever they  needed.  He  also  suggested  that  Brigadier  King  send  an 
officer  to  the  municipality  office  where  he  would,  together  with  an 
officer  of  the  municipality,  discuss  further  the  execution  of  the  ser- 
vices requested  by  Brigadier  King  from  the  City  Government  of 
Jakarta. 
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THE  "SECRET"  RECOGNITION 

The  battle  which  started  on  10  November  1945  in  Surabaya 
carried  on  because  the  Indonesian  people  disregarded  the  British 
ultimatum  and  caused  the  Bridsh  troops  to  change  their  mind. 
Although  this  fighdng  caused  great  loss  for  the  Bridsh,  it  did  bring 
about  one  very  concrete  result;  the  release  of  approximately  3.000 
foreign  prisoners  of  war. 

There  were  still  tens  of  thousands  of  foreign  p.o.w.  detained  in 
the  territories  under  the  control  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
Furthermore  tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese  troops  were  still  in  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  that  had  to  be  disarmed  and  returned  to 
their  fatherland.  The  leader  of  the  British  troops  was  not  prepared 
to  liberate  all  the  p.o.w.,  as  had  been  done  in  Surabaya,  because 
the  consequences  could  not  be  accounted  for.  Therefore  another 
way  was  sought,  namely  the  way  of  peace  and  not  that  of  violence. 

Hence  an  agreement  was  reached.  The  Indonesian  People's 
Army  would  take  the  p.o.w.  by  train  or  by  air  from  the  inland  to 
the  territories  which  were  under  the  control  of  the  allied  troops. 
The  safety  of  the  Indonesian  People's  Army  Officers  who  accom- 
panied them  was  guaranteed  in  the  territories  where  the  allied 
troops  held  power. 

Concerning  this  matter  chapter  80  Section  E  of  the  Report  to 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Southeast  Asia,  1943-1945,  Vice-Admiral  the  Earl  Mountbatten  of 
Burma,  page  297,  reads  as  follows  "Early  in  the  year,*^ 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  TRI  for  evacuations  of  large 
numbers  of  APWI  and  Japanese  in  the  interior.  The  TRI  agreed  to 
evacuate  all  APWI  to  Batavia:  but  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  the  question  of  the  Japanese  undl  all  the  APWI  had  been 
brought  out.  After  the  first  train-load  of  some  700  APWI  had 
reached  Batavia,  the  Netherlands  authorises  protested  that,  since 
the  evacuation  was  being  conducted,  and  safe-conduct  guaranteed, 
by  senior  TRI  officers,  we  were  in  effect  recognising  the  Indonesian 
Republic:  they  therefore  demanded  that  the  evacuadon  should 
cease.  " 


32  1946 

33  London:  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  OfTlcc  1969 
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This  quotation  forms  part  of  section  E  of  the  Report  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Mountbatten.  The  Report  itself  was  published  in  the  year 
1951,  however,  section  E  mentioned  above  was  only  made  public 
in  the  year  1969. 
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MAY  1978 
Internal  Affairs 

At  a  Working  Conference  held  by  the  Department  of  Religious 
Affairs  on  24-29  April,  the  following  points  were  decided  upon: 

(1)  The  Department  of  Religious  Affairs  would  implement  the  Liv- 
ing and  the  Practice  of  Pancasila  in  the  everyday  lives  of  the 
people; 

(2)  Propagations,  sermons  and  information  on  religious  life 
should  stress  the  importance  of  the  Guide  to  the  Living  and  the 
Practice  of  Pancasila  in  the  society; 

(3)  "Da'i",  "khotib"  (Moslem  Priests)  should  increase  their  know- 
ledge on  Pancasila  (as  an  ideology  and  basic  principle  of  the 
nation)  and  the  1945  Constitution; 

(4)  Subjects  on  Pancasila,  the  1945  Constitution  and  the  GBHN 
(Broad  Oudines  of  the  State  Policy)  that  are  taught  at  IAIN 
(Islamic  University)  should  be  intensified. 

At  Pendopo  Agung  Taman  Siswa,  Yogyakarta,  The  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Education  Dr.  Daoed  Joesoef  said  on  2  May  that 
education  makes  up  an  integral  part  of  culture  and  is  the  passing 
(extension)  on  of  cultural  values  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Culture  itself  is  the  framework  of  ideas  and  action  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  expansion  of  culture  is  initially  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  people,  as  a  family,  and  as  a  society,  and  is  not 
only  that  of  the  government's. 

At  the  General  Session  of  the  National  Economic  Stabilization 
Council  held  on  3  May,  it  was  decided  that  a  budget  would  be 
made  for  the  building  of  ardficial  channels  for  land  irrigation.  In 
Repelita  III  cooperatives  are  to  be  developed  to  become  the 
backbone  of  the  economy.  The  Government  revealed  that  the 
rapid  inflation  rate  of  April  1978  had  reached  1,7996. 

On  6  May  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Education  Dr.  Daoed 
Joesoef  stated  that  the  problem  of  the  students  to  be  resolved  does 
not  concern  the  Student's  Council  but  instead  pertains  to  techno- 
structure  that  must  be  filled  in  by  people  with  strong  thinking 
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power.  The  country  can  do  without  Student  Councils  but,  a  coun- 
try can  not  afford  to  do  without  technostructure  —  one  that  is  filled 
in  by  people  who  possess  strong  power  of  reason  and  thinking  — 
for  it  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  a  nation. 

This  problem  can  be  resolved  in  three  stages:  (a)  the  first: 
beginning  of  May  till  the  end  of  the  academic  year  of  1978;  (b)  the 
second:  beginning  January  till  the  end  of  1979;  (c)  the  third  stage: 
to  begin  in  1982  (hopefully). 

Between  15-17  April  President  Suharto  accompanied  by  a 
group  of  people  visited  several  projects  in  North  Sulawesi.  The 
President  also  officially  opened  the  Amurang-Kotamobagu-Dolo- 
duo  road  and  at  the  ceremony  took  the  opportunity  to  mention 
that  the  future  economy  of  Indonesia  is  still  based  on  the  Trilogy 
of  development  where  development  benefits  are  equally  dis- 
tributed, where  high  economic  growth  and,  a  healthy  and  dynamic 
national  stability  are  aimed  at;  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the 
future  will  be  improved  with  the  distribution  of  income,  the  ex- 
pansion of  job  opportunities,  improving  the  weaker  economy 
group  and  increasing  transmigration. 

In  commemoration  of  National  Ressurection  Day,  The  Minis- 
ter of  Information  Ali  Moertopo  in  his  address  to  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  his  Department  said  that  20  May  1908  was  the  starting 
point  of  Indonesia  to  achieve  human  rights.  As  an  independent 
country,  a  nation  of  high  morality  and  one  that  strives  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  people,  she  adheres  to  the  basic  principle  of  human 
rights. 

The  21st  Meet  of  the  IGGI  took  place  in  Amsterdam  on  22-23 
May  and  was  represented  by  delegation  from  13  donor  countries, 
Indonesia,  international  organizations  (The  World  Bank,  IMF, 
ADB  and  UNDP)  and  an  observer  country  (Spain).  Three 
main  problems  were  discussed;  among  others  the  development 
of  Indonesia's  economy,  development  policies  and  loans  that  will 
be  given  to  Indonesia.  It  was  unanimously  decided  that  for  In- 
donesia's budget  of  1978/79,  she  would  need  foreign  loans 
amounting  to  US$  2.500  million.  US$  1.750  would  be  the  amount 
derived  from  the  IGGI  and  the  remaining  from  other  sources.  The 
commitments  of  the  various  donor  countries  are  as  follows :  Loan 
from  Australia:  over  US$  40  million,  America:  US$  180,6  million, 
Belgium:  US$  16  million,  Canada:  US$  18  million,  France: 
US$  256  million,  Holland:  US$  60  million,  Swiss:  US$  2,1  million. 
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England:  US$  11,8  million,  World  Bank:  US$  650  million  over, 
Asian  Development  Bank:  US$  204  million  and  UNDP:  US$  12,4 
million. 

International  Relations 

American  Vice-President  Walter  F.  Mondale  together  with  his 
delegation  visited  Indonesia  to  hold  talks  on  Indonesia-America 
relations,  the  plans  to  export  LNG  to  the  United  States,  Indone- 
sia's plan  to  buy  in  a  squadron  of  Skyhawk  A-4  aeroplanes  and, 
the  problem  of  security  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  The  United 
States  acknowledges  Indonesia's  role  in  this  region  which  is,  to 
help  upkeep  stability  in  this  region.  She  is  also  aiding  the 
PL  480  of  1978  by  donating  and  additional  50.000  tons  of  rice. 
During  the  talks  the  price  of  the  LNG  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States  was  decided  upon  and  an  agreement  concerning  the  sale  of  a 
squadron  of  Skyhawk  A-4  planes  to  Indonesia  was  made. 

President  Suharto  accompanied  by  a  delegation  visited  Labuan 
(Sabah  East,  Malaysia)  on  17-18  May  for  talks  with  Malaysian 
Prime  Minister  Datuk  Hussein  Onn,  concerning  oil,  security  and 
communist  activity  at  the  border  and,  defence  cooperation  bet- 
ween the  two  countries.  JETRO  (Japan  External  Trade  Organiza- 
tion) to  Antara  on  18  May,  that  a  surplus  of  trade  between  Japan 
and  Indonesia  in  1977  was  noted  to  be  worth  US$  3,9  million  or, 
had  surpassed  US$  747,10  million  when  compared  to  the  surplus 
of  trade  in  1976  (the  exports  and  imports  of  Indonesia  to  Japan  in 
1977  valued  up  to  US$  4,996,586,000  and  US$  1,797,462,000 
respectively). 

JUNE  1978 
Internal  Affairs 

In  Kisaran  on  29-31  May,  a  meedng  of  the  Pancasila  Youth  in 
North  Sumatra  was  held.  The  Minister  of  Informadon  Ali  Moer- 
topo  considers  the  younger  generation  as  a  socio-political  force,  a 
source  of  labour  and  that  the  nation  must  condnue  to  strive,  par- 
ticipate and  contribute  vividly  towards  national  development. 

A  Limited  Cabinet  Session  was  held  on  June  7  whereby  prob- 
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lems  on  the  exemption  of  import  duties  and  taxes  on  the  han- 
dicraft industry  and  shipping  within  the  country  were  discussed. 
The  meeting  was  concluded  with  the  agreement  of  tax  exemption 
on  import  duties  and  sales  tax  on  goods  belonging  to  the  han- 
dicraft industry  of  the  people  and,  on  the  shipping  industry  within 
the  country.  The  government  has  also  decided  on  giving  technical 
aid  to  Papua  New  Guinea. 

On  8  June  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Education  Dr.  Daoed 
Joesoef  made  public  the  budget  for  routine  education  which  show- 
ed an  increase  of  Rp  18,8  billion  for  the  sub-sector  of  general 
education,  Rp  18,4  billion  for  the  sub-sector  for  the  development 
of  the  younger  generation  and,  Rp  450  million  for  the  sub-sector 
of  education,  training  and  civil  service. 

The  Minister  of  Information  Ali  Moertopo  stated  on  8  June 
that  Pancasila  is  a  unity  that  should  be  wholly  accepted,  it  should 
depict  the  concept  of  culture  of  the  nation  and  act  as  the  basis  of 
management  systems  in  Indonesia. 

A  Cabinet  Session  was  held  on  21  June  to  discuss  problems 
pertaining  to  the  system  of  education  in  Indonesia.  After  the 
meeting,  Ali  Moertopo,  the  Minister  of  Information  explained 
that  the  government  had  decided  to  change  the  calender  system  of 
education  and  upgrade  its  quality.  This  change  would  be  in  prac- 
tice commencing  June  1979  and  would  effect  Kindergarden  till 
Higher  Education,  school  vacations  and  the  upgrading  of  teachers. 

Foreign  Affairs 

Dr.  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
left  for  Bangkok  on  12  June  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers.  At  Halim  Perdanakusuma  airport  he 
told  the  Press  that  Indonesia  would  propose  that  Southeast-Asia 
be  a  zone  free  from  nuclear  activity,  for  politically,  this  concept  is 
more  neutral  than  the  concept  of  a  peaceful,  free  and  neutral  zone. 

A  Conference  of  Supreme  Judges  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  was 
held  in  Jakarta  between  20-28  June  and  was  chaired  by  Prof. 
Oemar  Seno  Adji.  In  the  communique  it  was  stated  that  the 
authority  of  the  court  should  not  be  influenced  by  executives  nor 
other  bodies  and  organizations;  the  regulation  for  the  dismissal  of 
a  judge  should  be  based  on  substantial  evidence. 
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The  Coordinating  Body  of  Politics  and  Security  met  on  24  June 
and  the  Minister  of  Information  Ali  Moertopo  made  the  following 
statements:  that  the  government  has  decided  to  build  up  business 
relations  with  the  socialist  countries  as  to  enhance  trade  other  than 
that  of  oil;  Indonesia  has  well  received  Australia's  policy  of  per- 
mitting the  return  of  families,  who  were  separated  after  the  war  of 
1975,  to  East  Timor. 

Singapore's  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  held  talks  with 
President  Soeharto  in  Bali  on  26-27  June  on  problems  relating  to 
bilateral,  regional  and  international  relations.  After  the  talks,  the 
Minister  of  State  Sudharmono  stated  that  the  ASEAN  countries  are 
totally  against  Communist  ideology  but,  are  not  anti- Communist 
countries;  further,  the  ASEAN  countries  will  as  a  whole  face  inter- 
national problems  together;  also,  Indonesia  has  agreed  that  the 
project  of  diesel  engines  become  ASEAN's  project. 


LATEST  PUBLICATION 

P-4  and  GBHN  contains:  the  Decree  of  the  People's  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  Number:  II/MPR/1978  concerning  The  Guide  to  the  Living  and 
the  Practice  of  Pancasila  (A  Single  Vow  in  Fulfillment  of  the  Five-Fold  Aspiration),  and  the 
Decree  Number:  IV/MPR/1978  on  the  Broad  Outlines  of  the  State  Policy,  translated  into 
English  and  published  bv  Centre  Jot  Slraleff.c  and  International  Studies,  1st  Edition  (June 
1978),  80  pages,  US$  1.50/Rp  600,-  per  copy. 

—  The  Guide  to  the  Living  and  the  Practice  of  Pancasila  is  a  directive  and  rule  of  conduct  in  the  so- 
cial and  political  life  of  every  Indonesian  citizen,  every  state  official  and  every  state  and  social  in- 
stitution throughout  Indonesia 

—  The  Broad  Outlines  of  the  Stale  Policy  constitutes  a  state  policy  in  general  outlines,  which  are  in  es- 
sence an  expression  of  the  People's  wish  of  a  general  pattern  for  national  development,  decreed  by 
the  People's  Consultative  Assembly 

Please  address  your  order  and  include  postage  cost  (20%  of  the  price)  to  the  CENTRE 
FOR  STRATEGIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES,  c/o  Biro  Publikasi  CSIS,  Jalan 
Kesehatan  3  No.  13,  Jakarta  Pusat,  phone  349489. 
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Senior  Lecturer  at  University  of  Indonesia. 
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member  of  Indonesian  Delegation  in  Dutch-Indonesian  nego- 
tiations leading  to  Linggarjati  Agreement;  Minister  of  Domesdc 
Affairs  1947-1948;  member  of  Indonesian  Delegation  in  Dutch- 
Indonesian  negotiations  leading  to  the  Renville  Agreement;  Chair- 
man of  Indonesian  Delegation  for  implementation  of  Renville 
Agreement,  1948-1949;  Chairman  of  Indonesian  Delegation  in 
Dutch-Indonesian  negotiations  leading  to  van  Royen-Roem  State- 
ment, 1949;  Dep.  Chairman  of  Indonesian  Delegadon  to  Round 
Table  Conference  The  Hague,  1949;  Chairman  of  Nadonal  Pre- 
paratory Cttee  for  the  Transfer  of  Sovereignty,  1949;  Minister 
without  portfolio,  1949-1950;  member  of  the  Central  Board  of 
MASJUMI  Party,  1950;  High  Commisioner  for  Indonesia  to 
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1950-1951;  Minister  of  Domestic  Affairs  in  Wilopo  Cabinet,  1952- 
1953;  Dep.  Prime  Minister  in  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  Cabinet  after  the 
first  Gen.  Elecdon,  1956-1957;  Dep.  Chairman  of  MASJUMI  Party 
unnl  it  was  banned  by  Pres.  Soekarno  in  1958-1960;  political 
prisoner  under  Pres.  Soekarno's  regime,  1962-1966;  elected  Chair- 
man of  Indonesian  Moslem  Party  at  the  first  Party  Congress  in 
Malang,  1968. 
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ANNUALLY : 


In  Indonesia  Rp.  3.200,— 
For  Students 

(counter  signed  by  the  faculty)                            Rp.  2.700,— 

Outside  Indonesia  US$  14.00 


BOUND  VOLUMES  : 


VOL.  I 

VOL.  II 

VOL.  Ill 

VOL.  IV 

VOL.  V 


In  Indonesia 
Rp.  4.000,— 
Rp.  4  000,— 
Rp.  4.000.— 
Rp.  2.500,— 
Rp.  4.000,— 


Overseas 
US$  15.00 
US$    1 5.00 
US$  15.00 
US$  8.50 

i\r>%  1 5.00 


For  yow  subscription  c6  further  information  : 

NV.  INDOPROM  COMPANY  (INDONESIA)  LTD, 

The  Indonesian  Quarterly  —  Department, 

Jalan  Gajah  Mada  18  —  .Jakarta  Pusat  —  Indonesia, 

Phone  340298  -  354618 -356633  -  362187;  PO  BOX  2090  .IKT, 

Tlx  :  44579  HSAH  lA  —  Cable  Address  :  INDOPROM  JAKARTA 


